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EDITOR’S PAGE 


Professor Rollins’ article, “College Folklore,” will call to 
mind many non-curricular activities of our own college days. 
Nostaglic meanderings aside, he brings home a fact which we 
have not had the wit to recognize: “folklorists—many of them 
college people—have somehow practically ignored the rich 
material which has laid for years just beyond the ken of their 
horn-rimmed glasses.” The students in my folk literature 
course are delighted that Richard M. Dorson in his textbook, 
American Folklore, saw fit to devote fourteen pages to college 
lore. If Dick Dorson, who insists, it seems to some of us, on a 
somewhat persnickety definition of folklore, includes the lore 
of the campus, why don’t we all join in? 


[ am sure that each of us has one or two stories which are 
worth sharing. In the next couple of issues we shall provide 
room for our readers’ yarns of quadrangle days. 


The story of the cow that wandered up the stairs and pas- 
tured in a professor’s office is told on many campuses. When 
I] was an undergraduate at the University of Redlands such a 
story circulated each year among the freshmen. We asked the 
professor in British Literature if the story were bona fide and 
if a cow had once actually been tethered in her third-floor office. 
“Oh, yes,” she assured us, “but worse things than that have 
happened to me on this campus.” But we could not persuade 
her to reval these other mysteries. 

At Keuka College a similar story is told. My informant is 
Mrs. Ida Pierce, a life-long resident of Keuka Park who at- 
tended college classes at the turn of the century. “One Hal- 
loween some boys put a cow on the second floor of Ball Hall,” 
she says. “Furthermore, they hauled a boat up from the lake 
and used it for a watering trough. It took the combined strength 
of the male faculty members and some hefty neighbors to get 
her out again.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 237 





College Folklore 
ALFRED B. ROLLINS, JR. 


HE OLD Dean of the Chapel had regular, Sunday after- 

noon teas for the handful of boys who dared to be seen in 

the campus minister’s house. On one particular afternoon, 
the talk turned to a recent campus prank, and the old fellow 
chimed in with more romance than caution. In a few minutes, he 
was a college boy again, topping the dull stories of this insipid 
generation with his own salty memoirs of college life in an era 
of real zest and spirit. Life must have been nearly intolerable 
for the dignified old gentlemen who ran this church college back 
in the 1890’s. If we are to believe the ancient cleric—and who 
could disbelieve such a distinguished and dignified servant of 
the Lord—the college had been shattered again and again with 
thundering crises. Faculty members supervising dormitories 
had their sleep rudely broken by the thunder of Civil War can- 
nonballs rolling down the corridors. The City eventually bolted 
them down at the base of the monument where they belonged. 
The President had regularly to deal with the privies deposited 
on his front lawn by frolicking undergraduates. The Tutors’ 
own outhouses were often inconveniently blocked in the morn- 
ing with coal carefully carted during the night from the adja- 
cent bins which supplied the students’ individual black stoves. 
And a ramrod had once been fired squarely through Prexy’s 
front window by a brass signal cannon stolen quietly from a 
neighboring fire house. 


The Dean was recreating part of the college folklore. But the 
strange thing about this is the fact that the folklorists—many of 
them college people—have somehow practically ignored the rich 
material which has lain for years just beyond the ken of their 
horn-rimmed glasses. Perhaps it has been too obvious, or too 
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common, or perhaps there is a bit of inverse snobbery here. 
Folklore—if we are to believe the pattern of most collections— 
is something that must be reasonably ancient, fairly obscure, 
and clearly identified with the “common people.” Dutch farmers, 
immigrants on the City’s East Side, Canawlers, steelworkers, 
lumbermen, and plainsmen can be allowed their folklore. Why 
not college people? 

In fact, the innumerable stories of the exploits of college un- 
undergraduates and of the vagaries of their queer professors 
bear most of the marks of true folklore. They have not usually 
been recorded. Told by generation after generation, they have 
grown in the telling until they have become vertible sagas in 
some cases. They carry in exaggerated form the folk wisdom 
of the college community and help to build cultural attitudes 
that give spice and verve to campus life. Like most such lore, 
they express the frustrations and resentments of the folk. 

Perhaps in only one way do they typically differ from the 
standard folklore pattern. There is little of the supernatural. 
No ancient professors materialize through the walls of a be- 
loved classroom. No martyrs of the past appear over the field 
to show the way to victory for dear old Blakesley Hall. No lus- 
cious feminine ghosts lead the ball at houseparties and then 
drift off into aleoholic space as dawn creeps over the hill. 

And there are few heroes of the larger sort. It may be sug- 
gestive of a basic problem of college life, that fraternity folk- 
lore is packed with mystical hero worship of the most ridicu- 
lously constructed gallery of saints. But college folklore, at 
large, tends to poke fun at authority and establishes the stu- 
dent’s prestige over an inevitably halting administration and 
blind faculty. 

This is hardly a new business. Much of the college folklore 
is sufficiently dignified with age to impress the most devoted 
antiquarian. Almost every college history throws a few chinks 
of light on the romantic imaginery of the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth centuries. One of the most sprightly examples is 
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Samuel Eliot Morison’s history of Harvard, which happily 
mixes erudite scholarship with the fond Harvard man’s admira- 
tion for the idealized secampery of the eighteenth century Yard. 
One finds Harvard boys gaily drowning dogs in the well, threat- 
ening to burn down the President’s house, smearing the college 
railings with offal, cutting off the bell rope, throwing tarter 
emetic into the drinking water on the morning of examinations. 
And one finds heroically proportioned rascals who could cele- 
brate their exploits in tri-lingual rhyming couplets, or keep the 
tutor at a distance by holding a prayer meeting, while they 
burned up in a fireplace the evidence of a sign-stealing raid. In 
those days the signs said, “Porter’s Tavern,” instead of “No 
Parking.” It is hard to find a type of campus mayhem which 
was not invented in the Yard!’ 

Even the most cursory survey suggests some of the patterns 
of college folklore, almost as standard as those in the worlds of 
the working-class muscle-men and the restless dead. The most 
common classification may be labelled, “Let’s put one over on 
the administration.” And within this class, the most frequent 
exploit is the business of raising some impossibly difficult con- 
traption to a high point on campus. Obviously, it proves the 
students’ superiority when, in a single, silent night, they can put 
up high something which it takes the entire campus mainte- 
nance staff several days to get back down again. The old ver- 
sion of the story was often the cow in the steeple. Some sad 
bossy would be stolen from an unwary dairy man, laboriously 
pushed up the winding castiron staircase to the Chapel tower 
and left there, carefully tethered. She would be found by the 
chaplain the next morning, when, needing to be milked, she 
would bellow lustily from a place where only gentle chimes 
should be heard. Here, as usual, the students had a certain ad- 
vantage. But the keepers of the college folklore seldom pause 
to note that it’s a lot easier to lead a cow up, than to back her 
down again. 

The patterns continue, though the technology changes. By 
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the 1930’s, Model T’s had replaced the cows. At least one presi- 
dent of a large eastern college returned to campus one morning 
to find an ancient Ford carefully perched on the rooftop of his 
official home, two and a half stories above the ground. One of 
his many deans had inconveniently suppressed fraternity house- 
parties because of social violations. But the story became part 
of the college lore, retold and embellished regularly at party 
and alumni week-ends, and remembered long after even the 
catalogue titles of courses had been lost in the dim past. 

Another standard method of harassing the administration 
has been the disruption of college chapel services. Again, it all 
started at Harvard, apparently, where eighteenth century cul- 
prits threw coppers to the clergy while they prayed, snapped 
pebbles at them as they entered, whispered, scraped their feet, 
or disarranged the chapel furniture.* Again technology im- 
proved the method, and the modern technique, in story, if per- 
haps never in fact, is the secret placement of dozens of alarm 
clocks, set to ring their irreverent chimes halfway through the 
sermon. 

Coeducation and the 1920’s added a new butt to the campus 
jokes—the Dean of Women and her harried corps of “mothers 
away from home.” A large compendium of folk wisdom has 
grown up, built around the supposed exploits of admired errant 
coeds of the past. The techniques for escaping, unnoticed, from 
guarded dormitories are passed on from generation to genera- 
tion, somehow magically bridging the gap from June to Septem- 
ber, year after year. Perhaps champions for all time were the 
famous coterie of girls in one large state university who were 
reputed to have maintained an escape hatch from dormitory re- 
striction for a whole year. They used a utilities tunnel, which 
an obviously dull dean neglected to inspect. She never sus- 
pected, it appears, that young ladies might have learned to use 
a hacksaw on a padlock. 

’ But students feel the need to take professors down a few pegs 
also. And here the folk literature is rich with imagination. 
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Yet here, also, there are some old standards. The nearsighted 
professor, whose class left quietly at the beginning of his lec- 
ture and who never detected the emptiness. The dull old gen- 
tleman, who could never quite gauge the falseness of a young 
lady’s carefully modulated charm. The myriad absent-minded 
characters who somehow stumbled through a life they never 
understood. The distinguished and aged scholar, who turned 
up at commencement in his sister’s Japanese kimono. The fas- 
cinatingly cooperative literary lion, who kept forgetting his 
classes. The delightfully pompous authority, who on finding 
his note case empty, could declaim: “The topic of the day is 
legislatures in South American countries. There are no legis- 
latures there!” And walk out with dignity undented. 

But in most of this student folklore there is a gentle under- 
tone of admiration, mixed with the jealous and snide “oneups- 
manship.” Take, for example, the story, repeated on one cam- 
pus over and over again, of the great scholar who was so ir- 
ritated with petty detail, that he always bought two copies of 
a book, and cut one up, rather than to take laborious notes. Or 
the tale of the much-admired professor who could never notice 
when he had holes in his socks or remember what it was that 
his outline dictated he should discuss on a particular day, but 
who always remembered a name, a face, or a personality. Or the 
innumerable stories of the professors who, by modern stand- 
ards, were clear failures at motivational techniques, but who re- 
sorted wickedly to throwing things in class. Chalk was the most 
frequent weapon, and, of course, the professor never actually 
hit anyone. He always just missed the sleeping or inattentive 
culprit. He would have been a wonder on the mound for the 
Yankees. A great contemporary chemist is the champion in 
this category, if the folklore is to be believed. His weapon is 
supposed to have been a very hardboiled, but very normal 
looking egg. 

One campus delighted for years in a peculiar variant on this 
standard item, a Kuropean-trained professor who maintained 
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an alert class by slamming his wooden pointer smartly down 
upon the desk of any student who faltered in recitation. His 
precision was admirable. And then, one fatal day, by some 
incomprehensible miscue, his pointer slammed down upon a 
pretty blond head and cracked the wood—but apparently not 
the blond head. Within a couple of years the story had grown 
until it had the blond head in the hospital with a brain con- 
cussion, and the father of the blond head the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. Even in their blunders, professors must 
be made monumental. 


Students have grasped at the tiniest straws to help maintain 
the whimsical, half-admiring image of the exotic professor. On 
one campus, alumni still recall fondly the geographer, long- 
since retired, whose favorite examination question was appar- 
ently: “What is the chief cause of death in the Sahara Desert?” 
Answer: “Drowning.” On another, the President himself used 
to keep alive, with hilarious retelling, the story of his geology 
professor who, frustrated with student inattention during a 
field trip, devised the perfect examination. For an entire mid- 
term test, students were asked one question: “What is hanging 
by a string in Peabody Museum?” Only a single grind, who 
had doggedly followed the professor through the entire peri- 
patetic museum-lecture, passed that one. The President, it 
seems, had to work out the elaborate diplomatic problems 
which evolved from the good geologist’s peculiar grade curve. 


The mighty and the famous attract legends to themselves like 
a magnet. The indomitable George Lyman Kittredge, Har- 
vard’s great Shakespearian scholar, created perhaps more than 
any other. One still hears the fond recollections of Kitty stalk- 
ing through the crowded square, holding off the twentieth cen- 
tury traffic with his raised umbrella, like some latter-day Moses 
at the Red Sea. And one can still find harassed professors 
across the nation quoting Kittredge in recurring emergencies. 
When some brash character asked the old gentleman, how 
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much time he spent preparing for his class, he cut in, with au- 
thority and dignity, “A lifetime!” 


Even the most desperate expedients of overworked scholars 
can be turned to use. At Wesleyan, for example, janitors 
passed down from generation to generation the story of Wood- 
row Wilson’s outlandish device for escaping from students into 
writing. Never able to insulate himself effectively, the future 
President finally discovered that one of the two chapel towers 
had no stairease. A little preparation, and he had a hideout 
guaranteed against all assault. A ladder which could be pulled 
up behind him, an ancient table, candles, and he was safe to 
write, undisturbed, until one fatal night, when the college presi- 
dent became worried about the curious, flickering light behind 
the stained glass tower windows of the otherwise darkened 
chapel. 

Student grades have always been the source of much folklore, 
but here professors have been given little credit for originality. 
The techniques by which they avoid the chore of actually read- 
ing papers appear to be standard throughout the country. 
Perhaps they are taught in graduate schools! The most famil- 
iar, of course, is the business of tossing them down a stair- 
ease: A’s on the bottom step, E’s on the top. This is reputed 
to produce almost invariably 2 “normal curve.” Then there 
are the possibilities of asking one’s wife to shuffle them or giv- 
ing them to the children to scramble. Curiously enough, stu- 
dents seldom suggest that professors may completely ignore 
the examinations, an expedient much more practical for an ir- 
responsible tutor than the elaborate evasion of the staircase. 
But what would they say of the salty old historian who con- 
fessed that he never read examinations all the way through? 
“You don’t have to eat the whole apple,” he insisted, “to know 
that it’s rotten!” 


But the most beloved examination stories are those which re- 
call the faculty’s gentle humor and rapport with students. Take, 
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for example, the case of the harassed professor of literature, 
who, in the run of his sophomore composition papers, came upon 
the joint effort of three of his honor students. Alcoholically 
indisposed the night before a paper was due, they had decided 
upon a discussion about one of Robert Burns’ poems, choosing 
the most steady-handed of the three to type out the words of 
spontaneous wisdom as they emerged from the inspired discus- 
sion. The story of the professor’s response has been told and 
retold. 


You have chosen, without question, the worst of Burns’ poems. 
K—all around for aesthetic judgment. 

Your typist has not learned to spell. 
E—all around for mechanies of expression. 

This is pleasantly different from what I ordinarily read. 
A—all around for ambrosial imagination. 


Even college presidents are happily embalmed in folklore 
with the spice of gentle humor. Consider, for a moment, the 
plight of President X, who came to a fraternity booth during 
Junior Prom to shake hands all around and spread his jovial 
approval, only to notice, too late, that the punch was being 
spiked in violation of regulations. No man to spoil a party, 
the story insists, President X gravely shook the right hand of 
the culprit, while the left hand continued to empty the bottle 
of gin behind his back. Then a broad wink, and the gentle re- 
minder that presidents do not always act on the evidence: “I’m 
vlad, to see, Mr. Jones, that you all are having such a happy 


4." s¢ 
Lime. 


If the folklore about professors, deans, and presidents is vo- 
luminous, the lore about students, themselves, is monumental in 
scope. There is, of course, the standard body of stories about 
college pranks, much of it so familiar as to be positively dull— 
the short-sheeting, the blind dates arranged with uncomely 
young ladies, and innumerable cheating exploits. But the lore 
that lasts and circulates, again and again, is that which demon- 
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strates an imagination of which undergraduates can boast. 
Take, for example, the case of the unloved and pedantic stu- 
dent, who returned to college of a Sunday night to find his 
room completely filled, from floor to ceiling, with crumpled 
newspapers. Or the similar lad, whose room was literally 
turned upside down, with the furniture painstakingly hung from 
the ceiling in reverse—with some damage to the plaster—pic- 
tures carefully pegged upside down on the walls, and the light 
fixture gently propped upright in the middle of the floor. 


A slight variant is the group of stories which have grown on 
every campus of those undergraduate heroes who were brilliant 
enough to beat the professors at their own academic game. One 
stand-by is the genius who made his mark on the world, and 
then gently confessed that he had been flunked out of school by 
a dull faculty. Albert Einstein is, of course, the great case in 
point. And then there is, invariably, the admired giant of the 
past who had a photographic memory. He could “party” mer- 
rily for thirteen weeks, and then settle down to read the books 
and write the papers. Quoting verbatim whole pages of the 
textbook, he would take honors in his exams, despite his en- 
raged professors. But caught in the toils of their own elaborate 
systems, they would have to give him his “gentleman C’s”— 
made up of A’s in the finals and papers, E’s in class work for 
the term. Often there is an addendum. Some instructor is 
silly enough to suggest that the genius has been cheating. The 
lad goes along with the joke, of course, and then astounds the 
honors board with verbatim quotations of page after page of 
text material, complete with page numbers. 


And there is the other type of genius, who, lacking a photo- 
graphic memory, simply lives on benzedrine to get A’s in his 
finals. But there is a wry twist in this one. At last, after sev- 
eral semesters of successful dope jags, he drops to sleep fate- 
fully in mid-examination and has to be carted off to the in- 
firmary. The first time I heard this tale, it was said he slept 
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for twenty-four hours. Years later, the same story, with the 
man’s name long-since lost, was repeated again and again with 
the sleep record rapidly increasing until it rivalled old Rip’s 
itself. 

Now, all of this is meant not to document or define the whole 
area of college folklore, but merely to open the door. Any 
alumnus who may stumble on this little piece can add a score 
of special stories from the wealth of his own campus folklore. 
And there are whole areas completely untouched. Consider, 
for example, the matter of the “little after-dinner jokes” with 
which college administrators attempt to establish rapport with 
their audiences by making fun of themselves. One of the best 
is the pitch often used by provosts to explain themselves. The 
college president, it is said, told an alumni reunion that he 
thought of himself as the shepherd of the flock. Some wag 
ealled out, “In that case, what’s the Dean do?” And the in- 


spired president gently replied, “He’s the faithful sheepdog 
who helps me keep the flock together and safe from harm.” But 
the wag was insistent, “What about the Provost?” By now 
the president was off balance, “The Provost, oh, he’s the shep- 
herd’s crook!” 


One suspects that Americans generally know more of what 
they think they know about colleges and universities from this 
burgeoning body of folklore than from any real experience. It 
is through the folklore that the great academic figures have 
emerged into the common culture, the “Copeys,” the Mark Hop- 
kinses, the Nicholas “Miraculous” Butlers. It is unhappy, per- 
haps, but indubitably true, that Dartmouth men will remember 
old Eleazer Wheelock’s “five hundred gallons of New England 
rum,” long after they have forgotten even the names of the 
former Prime Ministers and of the creative scientists who ad- 
dressed “Great Issues” in their senior year. 


Yet the public may—within proper academic limits—be quite 
right. We know much more of life on the Erie Canal from the 
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songs and stories of the canawlers than we do from all the 
elaborately integrated statistics. We may discover more about 
life on the American campus when we begin to study its peculiar 
folklore, than we shall ever learn from statements of goals, ob- 
jectives, and programs, or from catalogue descriptions of 
courses. 


1 Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 1936-1939 (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1936), 29, 175-177, 205-210. 
2 Morison, op. cit., 175-176. 


Yiddish Folksongs of Immigration and the 
Melting Pot 


RUTH RUBIN 


Jews to this country came to be identified with a deep 

yearning for America as a land of freedom, equality, 
security, and opportunity. This was especially true of the mass 
migration of Jews from Czarist Russia during the 1880’s, when 
a wave of pogroms brought the deepest tragedies, impoverish- 
ment, and destruction to that Jewish community. 

America became the dream of millions of East European 
Jews. In America one could work at anything. In America one 
could worship as one pleased. In America social strata were 
not sharply defined. In America young people could marry 
without interference from parents and true love could be more 
than a dream. Such were the sentiments that surged through 


A LMOST from the beginning, the emigration of European 
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the Jews of the mass migrations from Eastern Europe and 
were expressed in their songs. 

In the following lines a young man bids his sweetheart good- 
bye. His parents, he says, have been interfering in their love. 
But once he has brought her over to America, they will have no 
such problems to contend with and though they will be far from 
their families, good friends and the Lord himself will bless 
them. 


Zolst nisht zorgn, mayn tayer-lebn, 
Do not worry, my dear love, 
Az du vest mayne eltern nisht gefeln. 
If my parents do not approve of you. 
Kayn amerike veln mir avekforn 
We will go off to America 
Un dortn a chupe shteln. 
And be married there. 
A chupe veln mir dort shteln 


We will stand under the canopy 
Far a minyen mentshn. 

Before a minyen (ten people). 
Got in himl vet zayn der eydis, 

Lord in Heaven will witness the ceremony, 
Un tsu der chupe vet er undz bentshn.' 

And bless us in our marriage. 


Less fortunate, however, was the wife deserted by her hus- 
band, who had gone to America to put down roots and had failed 
to send for her. According to Jewish law, only the husband can 
grant a divorce. Consequently, ignorant of her errant mate’s 
whereabouts, the deserted wife was often doomed to tragic 
waiting to the end of her days. The following stanzas reveal 
this situation: 


Oy, ongeshpart on elnboygn, 

Oh, leaning on her elbow, 
Zitst zich a froy, shpet baynacht. 

A woman sits, late into the night. 
Taychn trern rinen fun ire oygn. 

Rivers of tears flow from her eyes. 
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Zi zitst doch k’seyder un tracht. 

She sits there, thinking, thinking. 
Mayn man iz geforn glikn zuchn 

My husband has gone to seek his fortune 
In Columbuses land. 

in the land of Columbus. 
Hal’vay volt er mir chotsh a get geven shikn, 

Oh, if he had only granted me my divorce 
Ich zol nit zayn in aza bitern shtand. 

I should not be so miserably situated now. 
Oy mentshn, mentshn, ir fort doch avek, 

Oh, people, people, you are going away, 
Ir fort mit shifn un mit a ban. 

You are going on boats and trains. 
Fregt dortn: vos hot er mir gelozt an agune, 

Ask him why did he desert me— 
Oyb ir zet ergets mayn man.? 

Should you meet my husband there. 


At the turn of the century, the persecutions and pressures, 


economic reverses for some and complete ruin for others, cre- 
ated a desperate situation for Russia as a whole and for the 
Jews in particular. Although the American Civil War was 
long since over, a rumor was current that “emigrating Jews 
were to be sold as slaves in America.” So great was the despair, 
that many preferred “to be sold as slaves” than continue liv- 
ing under the terrible conditions in the Pale. The following 
illustrates this sentiment: 


Betracht nor di bitere tsayt 

Ponder on these bitter times 
Ayedn in zayn profesion. 

In every occupation. 
Oyf yeder shrit zet men orime layt, 

At every step you see paupers, 
Un noch mer fon der idisher natsion. 

And even more from the Jewish nation. 
Tsi fis kayn Amerike tu-en mir laufn, 

We are fleeing on foot to America, 
Dort a shtikl braut tsi fardinen. 
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To earn a crust of bread there. 
Fir sklaven veln mir zich dort ferkaufn, 

We'll sell ourselves for slaves there, 
Abi an apru tsu gefinen.® 

So long as we can find a bit of peace. 


The pogrom years prior to the Russo-Japanese War and the 
war itself, followed by the 1905 Revolution, pauperized increas- 
ing numbers of Jews who were already living on the brink of 
disaster. This resulted in a steady stream of migrants to the 
New World right up to World War I. But in America, the new 
arrivals were compelled to make a most dramatic adjustment. 
The second half of the nineteenth century had witnessed the 
Civil War, the abolition of slavery, the opening up of the West, 
the rapid expansion and concentration of industry and trans- 
portation, and the creation of a plutocracy brazenly flaunting 
its wealth. This “goldene medine” (golden land of plenty) was 
marked not only by new inventions and social and technological 
changes, but also by panics and depressions, punctuated with 
local and general strikes. 


Coming from the congested towns and villages of an eco- 
nomically backward, politically blind autocratic land, the new 
immigrant was at first bewildered by the novel complexity of 
his new homeland and sadly unprepared to cope with it. He 
found his friends and relatives living in congested streets and 
back-alleys, in squalid, dark, and damp quarters. The first re- 
action was one of disillusionment, coupled with growing home- 
sickness, as in the following stanzas of a Yiddish folksong of 
American origin: 


Vos bin ich kayn Amerike geforn, 
Why did I come to America, 
Un vosere glikn hobn mich dort getrofn? 
What happiness did I find there? 
Az elnt bin ich dort farblibn, 
Lonely did I remain there, 
Fun foter un muter fartribn, 
Driven far from father and mother, 
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Fun shvester un brider azoy vayt. 


So distant from sisters and brothers. 
Yetst betn mich mayne eltern aheym. 


Now my parents plead with me to return. 
Un aheym tsu kumen iz far mir nit sheyn. 


And I am ashamed to go home. 
Es brent in mir a fayer, 


A fire burns within me, 
Tsu mayn liber muter mayn getrayer. 


I yearn for my dear, devoted mother. 


The separated families carried on a steady correspondence 
with each other, resulting in a number of “letter” songs, which 
became very popular. Mark Warshawsky’s “Tayere Muter’ 
(Dear Mother), sung on both sides of the Atlantic, describes 
the longing of a son for his mother in the “old country,” and 
also speaks of his new home and the roots he has put down in 
the new land. The most widespread “letter” song was S. 


Small’s (Shmulevitch’s) “A Brivele Der Mamen” (A Letter to 
Mother), which enjoyed the popularity of folksong wherever 
Yiddish-speaking Jews resided throughout the world. Here 
is the refrain: 


A brivele der mamen, 

A little letter to your mother, 
Zolstu nit farzamen. 

Don’t take long to write it. 
Shrayb geshvind, libes kind; 

Write it soon, dear child; 
Shenk ir di nechame. 

Grant her this comfort. 
Di mame vet dayn brivele lezn, 

Your mother will read your letter, 
Un zi vert genezn. 

And she will be relieved. 
Heylst ir shmarts, ir biter harts, 

You will cure her pain, her bitter heart, 
Erkvikst ir di neshome.® 

And refresh her soul. 
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Yiddish folksong, which had been brought to the New World 
by the tens of thousands of Jewish immigrants from Eastern 
Europe, soon ceased to be the anonymous creative product it 
had been in the “old country.” Under the impact of new condi- 
tions, the Jewish population and its songs were transformed 
and absorbed by new creations designed to serve the needs 
of the new American citizens. The dominant East European 
Jewish group undergoing this change in the 80’s was made up 
of workers in the sweatshops. Their songs were in great 
measure the sung poems, many of them set to anonymous 
tunes, of the social writers Morris Winchevsky, David Edel- 
shtat, Morris Rosenfeld, I. Bovshover, I. Reingold, and their 
contemporaries. 


Edelshtat’s poems were the most widespread among Jewish 
workingmen and women at that time, some of them even return- 
ing to the “old country” to be absorbed into the folklore treas- 
ure of the Jews in Eastern Europe. But the sung poems of 
Morris Rosenfeld have remained alive in the memory of Yid- 
dish-speaking Americans to the present day. His “Mayn Yin- 
gele’” (My Little Boy), a lullaby written in 1887, achieved a 
popularity among Yiddish-speaking Jews the world over, equal- 
ling that of Sholem Aleichem’s cradle song. In it, Rosenfeld 
described a sweatshop father, driven by ceasless toil and long 
hours, who never gets to see his baby awake, morning or night. 
Set to an anonymous melody, it is still current in a number 
of melodic variants, containing the following stanzas: 


Ich hob a kleynem yingele, 
I have a little boy, 
A zunele gor fayn. 
A little son so fine. 
Ven ich derze im, dacht zich mir: 
And when I look at him, I think: 
Di gantse velt 12 mayn. 
The whole world is mine. 
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Nor zeltn, zeltn, ze ich im, 


But seldom, seldom do I see him, 
Mayn sheynem, zen er vacht. 


My lovely one awake. 
Ich tref im imer shlofndig, 


I always find him sleeping, 
Ich ze im nor baynacht. 


I see him only at night. 
Di arbet traybt mich fri aroys, 


My toil drives me out early, 
Un lozt mich shpet tsurik. 


And brings me home so late. 
O, fremd iz mir mayn eygn layb; 


Oh, strange is my own flesh to me; 
O, fremd mayn kind’s a blik. 


Oh, strange my own child’s glance. 
Ich blayb tsuveytogt wn tsuklemt, 


I am grieved and full of pain. 
Farbietert un ich kler: 


Bitterly I think: 
Ven du ervachst amol, mayn kind, 


When my child awakes again, 
Gefinstu mich nit mer.® 


He’ll find me gone once more. 


The Yiddish theater played an important role in the Ameri- 
canization process of the new immigrants in the large cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. The songs that 
emanated from it, coupled with the popular songs created for 
mass consumption, inexorably weaned the mass away from the 
traditional songs of the “old home.” Though the songs of 
Abraham Goldfaden and Elyokum Zunser were still current, 
along with the old Yiddish folksongs, these could not long pre- 
vail against the commercial operetta, the popular song and 
the theatrical ditty. 


By World War I, the pattern of life of the Jewish-Americans 
of East European origin had undergone deep-seated changes 
of a permanent nature. The ties with the old country had 
basically been severed and the themes in Yiddish literature and 
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song dwelt more and more upon American problems, the cur- 
rent scene and topical situations. Two incidents prior to 
World War I impressed themselves deeply on the people and 
were treated in popular songs: the Triangle Fire in New York 
City in 1911; and the sinking of the Titantic in 1912. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from “Churbn Titantic” (The Titantic Dis- 
aster), by S. Small, who wrote “A Brivele Der Mamen.” 


Oy, shteyen, mit veyen, 
There, stand in agony, 
Di toyznde in noyt, 
The thousands in pain, 
Un veysn as shtoysn 
Knowing that death will cast them 
Vet zey tsum grunt der toyt. 
To the bottom of the sea. 
Ot shrayt men: ‘‘geyt zey retn 
There is shouting: ‘‘Resecue them 
In shiflech; froyen, shnel; 
In boats; women, quickly ; 
Nit vagn zol batretn 
Let no man dare to step 
Kayn man gor yene shtel.’’ 
Into the boats.’’ 
Doch hot a froyen zele 
3ut one woman’s brave soul 
Vos ken a zog ton dan: 
Dares to say just then: 
“‘Ich gey nit fun der shtele, 
**T’ll not budge from the spot, 
Ich shtarb do mit mayn man...’’ 
But die here with my husband...’’ 
Zol ern kleyn un groys, 
May young and old 
Den nomen Ida Strauss.’ 
Honor the name of Ida Straus. 


The years following World War I and through the 1920’s saw 
the development of a rich Yiddish literature in the United 
States. Prominent within it were Yiddish poetry and songs by 
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professional poets and composers who had migrated and made 
their permanent home here. This type of art and semi-art 
song included love songs, children’s songs, nature and national 
songs, work and topical songs. 


Unusually productive as a short story writer and poet was 
Avrom Reisin, whose poetry includes at least fifty poems which 
were set to music in his lifetime, by both professional and 
anonymous composers, and were sung by the people. Although 
his two most popular songs, “Ma Komashma Lon?” (What 
Does It Mean To Me?) and “Hulyet, Hulyet, Beyze Vintn” 
(Rage, Rage, Angry Winds) set to anonymous melodies were 
written in Europe before he came to America, they have con- 
tinued to linger in the memory of Yiddish-speaking Americans 
to the present day. 


Patterned melodically on a traditional chant, “Ma Komashma 
Lon?” describes the plight of the lonely Talmudic student, who 


must depend on handouts as he wilts under the rigors of his 
ascetic life. In “Hulyet, Hulyet, Beyze Vintn,”’ Reisin defies 
the angry winds of Russian autocracy, wreaking havoc on the 
land. Following are two stanzas of the latter: 


Hulyet, hulyet, beyze vintn, 

Rage, rage, angry winds, 
Fray bahersht di velt! 

Rule the world at will! 
Brecht di tsvaygn, varft di beymer, 

Break the branches, shake the trees, 
Tut vos aych gefelt! 

Do just as you please! 
Hulyet, hulyet, beyze vintn, 

Rage, rage, angry winds, 
Itst iz ayer tsayt! 

Now’s the time for you! 
Lang vet doyern der vinter, 

Winter still has much to go, 
Zumer iz noch vayt.. .° 

Summer is still far off... 
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The American contribution to Jewish song lies mainly in the 
realm of art songs, song in folk style, threatical and popular 
songs. The old Yiddish folksong, product of centuries in the 
“old country,” was absorbed by the new forms, but did not 
continue to be created by the American-Jewish community. At 
the same time, Yiddish folksongs are still remarkably well pre- 
served in the memory of the many Yiddish-speaking Americans 
and present a rich source of study for scholars who are seek- 
ing to illuminate the life of the many millions of East European 
Jewry—the largest Jewish settlement of modern times—now 
no more. 


1Y. L. Cahan, Yidishe Folkslider Mit Melodies, New York, 1957. 

2 Ruth Rubin, Manuscript collection. 

3 No. 333, Yivo Exhibit: ‘‘Dos Shtetl In Mizrech, Eyrope: 1900-1939’’; New 
York, 1958. 

4Z. Skuditsky, Folklor-lider, Moscow, 1936. 

5 Sheet music, New York, 1921. 

6 Ruth Rubin, A Treasury of Jewish Folksong, New York, 1950. 

7 Sheet music, New York, 1912. Ida Straus was the wife of the prominent 
philanthropist, Isidor Straus, both of whom perished in the Titanic disaster. 

8 Avrom Reisin, Lider Tsum Zingen, New York, 1947. 





The House on the Pink Staffordshire Plate 


MIRIAM BISKIN 


ORE than one hundred and fifty years ago, one of the 
famous potters of Staffordshire, J. Clews, copied an 
American etching as a design for his dinnerware. The 

etching was the first in the Hudson River Portfolio, a sketch 
done by J. Hill of a home in the upper New York State region. 
The plate and the etching show the home of Jeremy Rockwell 
and his gristmill as they were situated on Hadley Falls at Lake 
Luzerne, New York. 


In fact, the old white house still stands on the green banks of 
the river, a creaking, crackling derelict—a rusty reminder of 
the once-beautiful mansion constructed in 1812 for Jeremy 
Rockwell, his wife, Betsy, and their thirteen children. Jeremy 
was not only a prosperous tenant farmer, but also the owner 
of the grist mill and the general store. In conjunction with 
his grain business, he also had set up a distillery in his barn, 
a very professional operation, complete with the worm-shaped 
copper pipes that are part of a distillery. Here he brewed rye 
whiskey for three shillings a gallon. 

The house, the area showplace, was a white colonial mansion 
fronted with ornate hand-carved Corinthian pillars. More 
hand-carving nestled on the side under the eaves where the 
carpenter had painstakingly simulated three windows. 


Inside the house is more fine carving. Each fireplace and 
each inside door is framed in complex grooved patterning. 
The doors have a cross worked into the pattern. Because of 
the religious symbol, Jeremy was pleased to call these his 
“Crusader” doors. 
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Despite the fine decoration, neither Jeremy nor his carpenter 
knew a great deal about the basics in comfort. Between the 
outside walls and the inside plaster, there is no insulation, and 
the bitter Adirondack winds whistled freely through any 
chance crack. Yet timber was plentiful. Jeremy himself wrote 
of cutting first-growth pine for fire wood when he first came to 
Luzerne in 1795. 


The Rockwell family has a very old history. On one wall of 
the faded mansion hangs the family crest of four boars’ heads, 
one surmounting three. The motto appended is “Tout Pour 
Mon Dieu et Mon Row’—‘Everything for My God and My 
King.” Legend has it that the Rockwells were originally French, 
that their name was deRouchville, and that they came to Eng- 
land in 1066 with William the Conqueror. They became com- 
pletely Anglicized and migrated to Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut, in the early 1700’s. No one knows the reason for their 
migration. 

Jeremy came to Luzerne in 1795, when he was about twenty. 
He settled, married, and prospered there until his death in 
1835. The house he had built was inherited by Charles Rockwell 
who had three daughters and no sons. Two daughters mar- 
ried two men named Gardner, who were father and son, one 
sister thereby becoming her own sister’s step-mother. From 
the union of Cornelia Rockwell and Marcus Gardner (the 
son) were born two sons. In order to perpetuate the name, 
they called one son Rockwell Gardner. This Rockwell Gard- 
ner married Fanny Hubbell, and they, in turn, called their 
son Rockwell Gardner. This man is today a famous authority 
on Americana and a well-known art dealer. 


The house, which was the pride of Jeremy Rockwell, was re- 
produced in an engraving by J. Hill in a series called the Hud- 
son River Portfolio, the first etching in the group. Later, this 
etching was reproduced in Staffordshire ware in rose, blue, 
purple, and black and white. The potters, as always, did a 
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magnificent job, and on the plates one can clearly see the 
house, the grist mill, and Hadley falls below. The scene is 
surrounded by the typical parrot and wreathed roses border. 
One example of this design is to be found in the collection of 
the New York State Historical Association at Central Park 
West in New York City. 


In 1928, the power company purchased the Rockwell house 
and land, intending to build a new dam immediately. The fam- 
ily was free to use the house until the building began, but 
year has followed year, and the house still stands, untouched 
and unrepaired. 


Mrs. Gardner, a chipper, bird-like, little lady in her 70’s op- 
erates an antique business on the premises. She has a wealth 
of information about the area, the Rockwells, and antiques. 


On her sitting-room wall, hanging against a background of 
faded nineteenth century wallpaper, is the sketch of the Rock- 
well House that was done for the Hudson River portfolio. On 
the opposite wall hangs a large pink Staffordshire platter on 
which the same scene is reproduced. She also has photographs 
of the house as it stood in former days of loveliness. 


The house is a living ghost, a frail nineteenth-century phan- 
tom that has somehow managed to survive into the twentieth. 
Incongruous indeed are the television set in the corner of the 
parlor and the collection of Elvis Presley records that belong 
to Mrs. Rockwell’s beautiful and fey-like little granddaughter. 
Yet one cannot help being entranced by the etched-crystal gas 
fixtures, the handmade staircase, and the ornate wood earv- 
ing, for here in this house one can feel the touch of another 
day and another time. 





A Discography (LP) of American Labor Union 
Songs 


ARCHIE GREEN 


HE American Labor Movement has a rich heritage of 

song—songs that convey a sense of history, as well as 

imagery and emotion for present day trade unionists 
and their friends.’ 


Labor union songs range widely in time and probe deeply in 
spirit. They express hope and sorrow, affirmation and protest, 
courage and despair. Some labor songs have been shaped by 
word of mouth into folksong. Others retain the currency of 
print that marks handbill and broadside. Still others are re- 
mote from folk tradition for they hold the glow of footlights 
—the songs of musical comedy or the labor stage. Whether 
the song came originally from pen or heart, from known com- 
poser or forgotten bard, from professional organizer or rank- 
and-file member, its function remains the same—to narrate a 
story, to capture a mood, to stimulate particular action. In 
time, all songs must meet the test of usage. A song that is 
honest in content and singable in form is retained in memory. 
One not remembered loses vitality and dies. 


In American trade unionism’s formative years, labor songs 
were passed about orally along with work chanteys, occupa- 
tional ballads, campaign ditties, and other traditional mate- 
rial. Labor journals during the Age of Jackson offered songs 
and poems to readers. After the Civil War, with the rise of 
powerful unions and the growth of national federations, pocket 
songsters containing labor, populist, and socialist songs were 
issued. The Industrial Workers of the World (Wobblies) have 
kept their little red songbook in print continuously since 1909, 
and in the last four decades various radical and progressive 
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parties and sects have included union songs in their partisan 
publications. 

For more than a century, trade union song was preserved 
only in memory or print. But in the decade, 1920-1930, a new 
and dramatic dimension was added to both the retention and 
circulation process—the 78 RPM commercial phonograph rece- 
ord, made “in the field” from folk artists in improvised studios. 
Such discs were made by miners and millhands steeped in 
industrial tradition by factory workers still bound up in rural 
and agrarian folkways, and by skilled artisans or itinerant 
day laborers with differing degrees of class loyalty or union 
solidarity. These 78’s were variously labeled: hillbilly, race, 
country, western, blues. But even before the spate of com- 
mercial “field recordings” of the 1920’s some labor records 
were pressed; today, these turn-of-the-century cylinders and 
dises are eagerly sought curios. 

The earliest record with labor content, of which I have 
knowledge, is Joe Natus’ “The Man in the Overalls” released 
by Victor in 1904. A few years later Victor and Columbia 
both issued “Uncle Josh and the Labor Unions,” a sly anti- 
union monolog by the famed rural comic, Uncle Josh Weath- 
ersby from Pumpkin Center (Cal Stewart).2. During World 
War I, Samuel Gompers’ voice appeared on Columbia’s Nation’s 
Forum Series and before his death in 1924 he was made the 
object of a humorous disc. However, not until the drastic 
North Carolina textile strikes of 1929 were any commercial 
records by traditional singers issued expressing labor’s values 
and depicting union struggle. In 1935, the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union pioneered in issuing phono- 
graph records under its own name, followed, in time, by the 
International Association of Machinists, the United Automo- 
bile Workers and others. World War II saw a number of 
small commercial companies releasing classic, as well as re- 
cently composed, labor songs. The availability of the inex- 
pensive dises as parallels of the old songbooks and printed 
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mimeographed broadsides seemed to stimulate the composi- 
tion and circulation of new union, political, and topical songs. 

However, the real flowering of labor song recording activity 
ame in the 1950’s with the arrival of the 33 1/3 RPM Long 
Playing (LP) records and the revival of folksinging in urban 
and collegiate communities. Parallel to the rise of LP’s was 
the introduction of 45 RPM singles to replace the old 78’s. 
A few labor songs have been issued on 45’s, but they are not 
included in this discography. By the decade’s end, more than 
a dozen singers, on as many LP labels, had placed on the mar- 
ket well over 100 union songs. A few Australian, Canadian, 
and English companies have also recorded and released Amer- 
ican union songs; however, such records are not entered in 
this discography. 

It is difficult to mark a fine line between the area of union 
song and the larger body of industrial song.’ Folksingers, pro- 
fessional singers of folksong, and recording companies bring to- 
gether, in memory and on wax, a bewildering variety of mate- 
rial, including many pieces composed for, but never accepted 
by, trade unionists. Hence, a tentative definition is offered 
for present use: A labor union song arises out of specific 
union activity or describes persons and values common to the 
labor movement. Such a definition excludes songs of the many 
movements related to unionism—social reform, civil rights, 
political action, radicalism, utopianism, agrarian protest, ete. 
The discography, then, is a core list of songs marked by the 
labor union content, values, or use. 

Scholarly categories are by definition arbitrary. The fune- 
tion of any list, however restrictive, is to serve as a guide into 
a field and as a prerequisite for analysis. Mere listing of union 
records does not, in reality, alter the relationship that exists 
between labor song and the corpus of folksong. “I Am a Union 
Woman” was composed and sung by a person who knew and 
loved the religious ballad, “Lazarus,” as well as a ribald 
variant of “The Darby Ram.” Not only does this discography 
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select from each singer’s repetoire, but it rests particular 
songs as they move about in oral tradition. “The Popular 
Wobbly,” which began life as an IWW parody of the 1917 hit, 
“They Go Wild, Simply Wild Over Me,” was recently passed 
along from labor songsters and recordings to be used in the 
sit-in and freedom rider movements of today. Obviously a 
list restricted to labor records tells nothing of a given song’s 
background or its extension to new areas. 


Kach user of this compilation will question the inclusion of 
some peripheral items never rooted in unionism, and the ex- 
clusion of many songs of idealism and action so close to labor’s 
heart. Perhaps readers will also divide on evaluating the 
list’s scope. Does it mark American unionism’s cultural pov- 
erty in revealing such a limited range of songs, or is it a wel- 
come surprise that so much of labor’s colorful heritage is avail- 
able on wax? Apart from raising problems in definition and 
classification, it is my hope that this work (and its related coal 


and textile lists) will serve union members and folksong 
scholars, alike, as a bridge between their respective realms. 

The discography is divided into an artist-album title-song 
title list, and a separate alphabetical song title list. All dises 
are 12” unless otherwise noted. Only labor songs are selected 
from each dise and the songs are listed in the order of their 
appearance on the records. 


Part A Casey Jones 
Miner’s Lifeguard 
ARTIST LIST Solidarity Forever 
: Join the Union 
Almanac Singers: Pete Seeger and Chorus Hold the Fort 
Talking Union and Other Union Oscar Brand 
Songs—Folkways FH 5285 Pie in the Sky—Tradition TLP 1022 
Get Thee Behind Me, Satan: Al- Pie in the Sky (Preacher and the 
manac’s Slave) 
Union Maid Oscar Brand and Billy Faier 
All I Want Folk Festival at Newport, Volume 8— 
Talking Union Vanguard VRS 9064 
Union Train Which Side Are You On 
Which Side (Are You On) Oscar Brand and Shanty Boys 
We Shall Not Be Moved: Seeger and Newport Folk Festival, 1960—Elektra 
Chorus EKL 189 
Roll the Union On Horse With a Union Label 
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Jerry Byrne: Albert Morgan 
Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite 
Miners—Library of Congress AAFS L 
16 
Me Johnny Mitchell Man: J.B. 
On Johnny Mitchell’s Train: J.B. 
Union Man: A.M. 
Johnny Cash 
Ride This Train—Columbia CL 1464 
Loading Coal 
Walt Conley 
Passin’ Through—Premiere 6101 
Which Side Are You On 
George Davis 
Mountain Music of Kentucky—Folk- 
ways FA 2317 
Death of the Blue Eagle 
Louise De Cormier 
Ballads and Folksongs—Stinson SLP 
68 (10”) 
My Old Man 
Jack Elliott 
Songs of Woody 
PRES-INT 13016 
1913 Massacre 
silly Faier 
Travelin’ Man—Riverside RLP 12-657 
Miner’s Lifeguard 
Pat Foster and Dick Weisman 
Documentary Talking Blues—Counter- 
point CPT 550 
Talking Migrant 
Talking Sharecropper 
Talking Union 
Talking Sailor 
Talking Union Voter 
Bill Friedland and Joe Glazer 
Ballads for Sectarians—Labor Arts 2 
(10”) 
Cloakmaker’s Union 
Bill Friedland and Joe Glazer 
Songs of the Wobbly—Labor Arts 3 
(10”) 
There Is Power in a Union 
Scissor Bill 
Workingmen, Unite 
Popular Wobbly 
300m Went the Boom 
Hallelujah, I’m a Bum 
Commonwealth of Toil 
Down to the Soup Line 
Preacher and the Slave 
Rebel Girl 
The Tramp 
Dump the Bosses Off Your 


Guthrie—Prestige 
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Gateway Singers 


Gateway Singers at the Hungry I— 
Deeea DL 8671 
Roll Down the Line (Buddy Won’t 
You) 
Shep Ginandes 
Songs of Delinquency—Storyville 309 
(10”) 
Motl Der Operator 
Joe Glazer 
Songs of Joe Hill—Folkways FA 2039 
(10”) 
Joe Hill 
We Will Sing One Song 
Scissor Bill 
Mr. Block 
Rebel Girl 
Preacher and the Slave 
There Is Power in a Union 
Casey Jones 
The Tramp 
Joe Hill’s Last Will 
Joe Glazer 
Image of Freedom; 20 Years of the 
Cl0—Sound Studio FO8P 1690 
Let’s Call the Roll of the CIO 
[This record contains fragments 
of other union songs] 
Joe Glazer 
We Dared To Dream—Sound Studio 
JO8P 2721 
Song of the IUE 
[This record contains fragments 
of other union songs] 
Joe Glazer 
Railroad Workers Rally—RLEA [un- 
numbered label] 
I’ve Been Working on the Railway 
Joe Glazer 
Songs of Work and Freedom—Wash- 
ington WR 460 
Solidarity Forever 
West Virginia Hills 
Talking Union 
Union Man 
Mill Was Made of Marble 
Automation 


Joe Glazer and Henderson Workers 
The Henderson Workers Sing—TWUA 
KS8P 3582 

Give Me 
Union 
Mill Was Made of Marble 

That’s All 
We Shall Not Be Moved 
Solidarity Forever 


That Textile Workers 
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John Greenway 
American Industrial Folksongs—River- 
side RLP 12-607 
There Is Power in a Union 
I Am a Union Woman 
Death of Harry Simms 
Farther Along 
Union Burying Ground 
Monkey Ward Can’t Make a Monkey 
Out of Me 
Too Old to Work 
Dreadful Memories 


Woody Guthrie 
Sing Out—SO 1A & B (7"”) 


Ladies Auxiliary 


Cisco Houston 
Songs of the Open Road—Folkways 


FA 2480 
Pie in the Sky (Preacher and the 
Slave) 
Mysteries of a Hobo’s Life 
Soup Song 
Tramp, Tramp, 


Tramp 
Tramp) 


(The 


What Shall We Do for the Striking Cleeo Houston 


Seamen 
Mother Jones 
Chief Aderholt 
Ludlow Massacre 
Hard Times in Colman’s Mines 


John Greenway 
Great American Bum—Riverside RLP 
12-619 
Mild Mannered Man 
Wobbly) 
Mysteries of a Hobo’s Life 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
Tramp) 
Hallelujah, I’m a Bum 


(Popular 


(The 


John Greenway 
Talking Blues—Folkways FH 5232 
Talking Union 
Talking Sailor 
Talking Social Worker 
Talking Subway 
John Greenway 
‘*The Cat Came Back’’ and Other Fun 
Songs—Prestige PRES-INT 13011 
Ladies Auxiliary 
Automation 


John Greenway 
Songs and Stories of Aunt Molly Jack- 
son—Folkways FH 5457 
I Am a Union Woman 
Death of Harry Simms 
Dreadful Memories 
Hungry Ragged Blues 
Hard Times in Colman’s Mines 


John Greenway: Bill Friedland 
Unfortunate Rake—Folkways FS 3805 
Ballad of Bloody Thursday: J.G. 
Streets of Hamtramck: B.F. 
Woody Guthrie 
Bound for Glory—Folkways FA 2481 


There’s a Better World A-Coming 


Vigilante Man 


Songs of Woody Guthrie—Vanguard 


VRS 9089 
Ladies Auxiliary 


ILGWU Local 91 Chorus 


We Work—We Sing—N.Y. Cloak Joint 
Board CB 772 (10”) 

ILGWU Anthem 

Sing Workers Sing 

Bread and Roses 

So Join Up Brothers, Sisters 

We Are Building a Strong Union 

Solidarity Forever 

We Shall Not Be Moved 

Are You Sleeping 

Keep Us Safe the Union Way 

March On 

Twenty Years Ago 

Hold the Fort 


ILGWU Northeast Department 


My Name Is Mary Brown—Columbia 
TV 15219 

My Name Is Mary Brown 

Little Machine 

Won’t You Come Along 

This Is a Strike 

Mr. Boss, There Has Come a New 

Day 

Not Enough—Not Enough 

Order Please 

Here’s to Your Health 

Up at Unity House 

So Long, Jenny 

When It’s Time to Cast Your Vote 


Merrill Jay Singers 


Songs of the Railroad—Colpix CP 422 
[reissued from Cabot CAB 503] 
Hallelujah, [’m a Bum 


Brooks Jones: Molly Scott 


Three Folk Sing—[p~ivate unnumbered 
label } 


Union Maid: M.S. 
Talking Union: B.J. 
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Uncle Dave Macon 
Anthology of American Folksong— 
Folkways FA 2953 
Buddy Won’t You Roll Down the 
Line 
New Lost City Ramblers 
Songs From the Depression—Folkways 
FH 5264 
Death of the Blue Eagle 
Join the ClO 
Vivien Richman 
Folk Songs of West Pennsylvania— 
Folkways FG 3568 
Pittsburgh Town 
Paul Robeson 
Let Freedom Sing—Othello 301 (10”) 
Joe Hill 
Paul Robeson 
Paul Robeson—Atlas Artists 333 
Joe Hill 
Paul Robeson 
Favorite Songs—Monitor MP 580 
Joe Hill 
Paul Robeson 
At Carnegie Hall—Vanguard VRS 9051 
Joe Hill 
Earl Robinson 
A Walk In the Sun—Folkways FA 
Joe Hill 
Harold Rome 
A Touch of Rome—Heritage H 0053 
(10") 
Mene, Mene, Tekel 
Sunday in the Park 
It’s Better With a Union Man 
Pete Seeger 
American Industrial 
ways FH 5251 
*Eight Hour Day 
Roll Down the Line (Buddy Won’t 
You) 
Come All You Hardy Miners 
*Mill Mother’s Lament 
Fare Ye Well, Old Ely Branch 
*Death of Harry Simms 
Ballad of Barney Graham 
My Children Are Seven in Number 
*Raggedy, Raggedy Are We 
*Pittsburgh Town 
[Five starred songs are also re- 
leased on American History in 
Ballad and Song—Folkways FH 
5801] 
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Pete Seeger 
Gazette, Volume I—Folkways FN 2501 
Newspaperman 
There Is Mean Things Happening 
in This Land 
Pete Seeger 
Hootenanny Tonight—Folkways FN 
2511 [reissued from Hootenanny HLP 
201) 
Talking Union 
Pete Seeger 
At Carnegie Hall with Sonny Terry— 
Folkways FA 2412 
Buddy Won’t You Roll Down the 
Line 
Ladies Auxiliary 
Pete Seeger 
Rainbow Quest—Folkways FA 2454 
We Pity Our Bosses Five 
The Seabs Crawl In 
Step by Step 
Joe Hill’s (Last) Will 
Ellen Stekert 
Songs of a New York Luwmberjack— 
Folkways FA 2354 
Trouble Down at Homestead 
Pick Temple 
Pick of the Crop—Prestige PRES-INT 
13008 
Hallelujah, I’m a Bum 


Part B 


SONG LIST 
All I Want 
Are You Sleeping 
Automation 
3allad of Barney Graham 
Ballad of Bloody Thursday 
300m Went the Boom 
Bread and Roses 
Buddy Won’t You Roll Down the Line 
Casey Jones 
Chief Aderholt 
Cloakmaker’s Union 
Come All You Hardy Miners 
Commonwealth of Toil 
Death of Harry Simms 
Death of the Blue Eagle 
Dreadful Memories 
Down to the Soup Line 
Dump the Bosses Off Your Back 
Eight Hour Day 
Fare Ye Well, Old Ely Branch 
Farther Along 
Get Thee Behind Me, Satan 
Give Me That Textile Workers Union 





LABOR UNION SONGS 


Hallelujah, I’m a Bum 

Hard Times in Colman’s Mines 

Here’s to Your Health 

Hold the Fort 

Horse With a Union Label 

Hungry Ragged Blues 

ILGWU Anthem 

I Am a Union Woman 

It’s Better With a Union Man 

I’ve Been Working on the Railway 

Joe Hill 

Joe Hill’s Last Will 

Join the ClO 

Join the Union 

Keep Us Safe the Union Way 

Ladies Auxiliary 

Let’s Call the Roll of the CIO 

Little Machine 

Loading Coal 

Ludlow Massacre 

March On 

Me Johnny Mitchell Man 

Mene, Mene, Tekel 

Mill Mother’s Lament 

Mill Was Made of Marble 

Miner’s Lifeguard 

Mr. Block 

Mr. Boss, There Has Come a New Day 

Monkey Ward Can’t Make a Monkey 
Out of Me 

Mother Jones 

Motl Der Operator 

My Children Are Seven in Number 

My Name Is Mary Brown 

My Old Man 

Mysteries of a Hobo’s Life 

Newspaperman 

1913 Massacre 

Not Enough—Not Enough 

On Johnny Mitchell’s Train 

Order Please 

Pittsburgh Town 

Popular Wobbly 

Preacher and the Slave 

Raggedy, Raggedy Are We 

Rebel Girl 


Roll the Union On 

Seabs Crawl In 

Scissor Bill 

Sing Workers Sing 

So Join Up Brothers, Sisters 

So Long, Jenny 

Solidarity Forever 

Song of the IUE 

Soup Song 

Step by Step 

Streets of Hamtramck 

Sunday in the Park 

Talking Migrant 

lalking Sailor 

‘alking Sharecropper 

Talking Social Worker 

Talking Subway 

Talking Union 

Talking Union Voter 

That’s All 

The Tramp 

There Is Mean Things Happening in 
This Land 

There Is Power in a Union 

There’s a Better World A-Coming 

This Is a Strike 

Too Old to Work 

Trouble Down at Homestead 

Twenty Years Ago 

Union Burying Ground 

Union Maid 

Union Man 

Union Train 

Up at Unity House 

Vigilante Man 

We Are Building a Strong Union 

We Pity Our Bosses Five 

We Shall Not Be Moved 

We Will Sing One Song 

West Virginia Hills 

What Shall We Do for the Striking Sea- 
men 

When It’s Time to Cast Your Vote 

Which Side Are You On 

Won’t You Come Along 

Workingmen, Unite 


r 
r 


1See Edith Fowke and Joe Glazer, Songs of Work and Freedom (Chicago, 
1960) for a wide selection of labor songs, and William H. Friedland, ‘‘ American 
Labour Songs,’’ Free Labour World, Issue 121 (July, 1960), 294-300, for a 


sociologist’s typology of union songs. 


2 Uncle Josh is an important and neglected figure in American folklore studies. 


An available biographical sketch is: 


February, March, and April issues. 


Jim Walsh, ‘‘ Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists—Cal Stewart,’’ Hobbies LV (January, 1951), 20-22, 


35, and continued in 


83Two of my compilations of coal and textile industrial songs that include 
union songs are found in Labor History II (Winter, 1961), and Textile Labor XXII 


(April, 1961). 





Bygone Fishing Techniques 


PER GULDBECK 


ROBABLY the most popular masculine sport in America, 

and certainly one of the oldest of man’s occupations, is 

fishing. While fresh-water fishing has long since been 
thought of in terms of sport rather than as a means of liveli- 
hood, commercial fishing is still carried on to a limited extent 
in Lake Otsego, New York. Until recent years the two most 
common methods in northern lakes were gill netting and seining, 
now legal only in the Great Lakes and on the Atlantic. 

Seining for fish in Lake Otsego, for example, was popular as 
far back as the boyhood days of James Fenimore Cooper, at the 
opening of the Nineteenth Century, and is described in detail 
in his novel, The Pioneers. Seines were often of relatively fine 
mesh, and many sizes and types of fish were caught, not all de- 
sirable from a market point of view. Seining also requires a 
certain number of hands—men to row both ends of the seine 
close to shore where two or more men would haul it on the 
beach by direct pull, or by use of permanent windlasses set 
up in the seine area. 

A simpler and more selective way was gill netting. A net 
was set in the bottom of the lake across the main stream of 
fish travel. A certain pre-determined mesh or gauge of net 
was used, usually 134”, insuring that the small fry would go 
through the net. The larger fish would attempt to get through, 
but finding their way barred, would back off. As the fish at- 
tempted to back-water, his gills would open up automatically, 
causing him to become stuck in the meshes of the gill net. The 
fisherman at his leisure could go out, haul up one end of his 
net, pick out the fish along the length of it, and let the rest of 
the net sink back into place. In this way one or two men could 
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insure themselves a reasonable haul of fish with a minimum 
amount of effort, except for maintenance of the nets, or occa- 
sional worries of pirating of their gill nets. Local fishermen 
say, however, that a man would only try that once... 


When seining and gill-netting became illegal, it was then a 
risky business to continue using nets or cven to be caught in 
possession of same. One rather non-selective method of catch- 
ing fish in quantity was the use of trotlines, a series of baited 
hooks on a line, which was fastened to the bank, the other end 
weighted and thrown out 50 or 100 feet. Early next morn- 
ing the line would be hauled in, and everything from bullheads 
to baby “punkin seeds” might be on the line. This might feed 
a family, but would not be salable to the local market. 


Finally, a method was evolved for catching the local delicacy, 
Otsego Bass, based partly on the prehistoric system of jigging 
for fish. Two permanent buoys, about 50 feet apart, were set 
in 50 to 60 feet of water, and the fishing boat was belayed be- 
tween them at exactly the same interval each time. To this 
exact spot the fisherman would daily go out and chum or bait 
the area with oatmeal, cornmeal, macaroni, barley, or rice, 
whether he intended to fish that day or not. The fish learned 
to congregate there and gradually cleared themselves a spot 
on the bottom. The fisherman would then go out and moor 
to the buoys, throw out some more bait, and let his snatch 
hooks down to the bottom. 


With a set of snatch hooks in each hand, the fisherman would 
rhythmically sweep the hooks up and down near the bottom, 
eventually catching a fish in the side with one of the sharp 
springy hooks. It was quickly brought up from the bottom, 
killed, and gutted. In a few hours the fisherman could usually 
bring home his limit, which would be sold to a local market or 
hotel kitchen. 

Another efficient home-made rig was the “4-way biter” which 
is still occasionally used. The weighted snelled hooks were un- 
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reeled until they just touched the bottom. The other end of 
the line was fastened to a light springy corset stay, which would 
be slightly bowed from the weight of the ground tackle. As 
the bass swallowed the baited hook, and rose up and away with 
it, the corset stay would accordingly bob up, and the fisherman 
quickly hauled in on the line, in order to set the hook firmly 
and bring in the fish. 


Although many people feel that fish stop biting after Labor 
Day, or the first frost, many fisherman from Hudson’s Bay, 
south to York State are preparing their portable shanties and 
getting ready for ice fishing. Fishing through the ice can at 
times be slow and cold, but one old-time method usually pro- 
duced fish in a hurry. Near to his fishing hole the fisherman 
would chop another small hole and jam a small hemlock or pine 
shrub into it, so that only the stump stuck above the ice. Into 
this hole he would pour a quart or two of shiners. Naturally, 
as soon as they were in the water, the shiners would disperse. 
As they swam about, however, the shiners would soon attract 
the attention of a bass or other large fish. As they streaked 
back to the safety of the shrub, the fisherman would realize 
that a large fish was approaching, and would be prepared 
with a snatch hook or a regular baited hook. 


Variations on these foregoing methods, of course, range in 
time from the Upper Paleolithic to the present day. But with 
the general disappearance of the older generation of guides 
and commercial fishermen these methods seem destined to dis- 
appear soon. Already most fish on “Glimmerglass” Lake are 
caught with chrome and nylon spinning and casting tackle by 
men in plastic and fiberglass boats. Oh, shades of Leather- 
stocking! 





Harold Frederic’s Woodchuck Story 


ROBERT H. WOODWARD 


HEN Sister Candace Soulsby, a professional debt- 

raiser charged with the task of erasing the deficit of 

the Methodist Church of Octavius, New York, stood 
before the congregation on a summer evening in the early 
1890’s, she first signaled the stewards to lock the doors and put 
the keys into their pockets, and then she “told a story about a 
woodchuck which fairly brought down the house”: 


‘*A man,’’ she began, with a quizzical twinkle in her eye, ‘‘told me 
once about hunting a woodchuck with a pack of dogs, and they chased 
it so hard that it finally escaped only by climbing a butternut-tree. ‘But, 
my friend,’ I said to him, ‘woodchucks can’t climb trees,—butternut- 
trees or any other kind,—and you know it!’ All he said in reply to me 
was: ‘This woodchuck had to climb a tree!’ And that’s the way with 
this congregation. You think you can’t raise $1,500, but you’ve got to.’” 


The anecdote so moved the normally provident congregation 
that even “the most unlikely men” in the congregation began 
“a sort of duel of generosity.” When the meeting adjourned 
and the locked doors of the church were finally unlocked, 
“there had been a tremendous lot of money raised.” ” 

Sister Soulsby is, of course, a fictional creation of Harold 
Frederic in The Damnation of Theron Ware, and Octavius 
exists only in the imagination of its creator, though the de- 
scriptions of its streets and buildings and its general atmos- 
phere suggest a close resemblance to Utica, Frederic’s home 
town.’ But the anecdote—joke, tall tale, what you will—is au- 
thentic (at least authentic as folklore); and the source from 
which Frederic borrowed it points to the possibility that the 
story may have been voiced from many actual pulpits in New 
York during the 1890’s. 
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The story had appeared in the New York Tribune, but Fred- 
eric found it in the pages of the Northern Christian Advocate, a 
Methodist weekly published in Syracuse, New York, for an 
audience of principally regional readers. The anecdote so per- 
fectly satisfied Frederic’s fictional needs that he incorporated 
it almost verbatim into his novel. The original text follows: 


Men who have hunted woodchucks know that they never climb 
trees. That is, it is not their nature to do so, and no one familiar with 
their habits would believe that one ever did unless he saw it himself. 
The pastor of a little Baptist church in Kentucky knew this char- 
acteristic of the animal, and on it based a story. The congregation 
was in debt $400 for its new church, and one Sunday was set for 
making an appeal for subscriptions. In the course of his exhortation 
that the members of his flock be liberal, the minister said: 


‘‘This congregation is like a woodchuck a man once told me about. 
He was hunting the woodchuck with dogs, he said, and they pressed 
it so closely that it finally climbed a tree. 


‘* ‘But,’ I said to my friend, ‘woodchucks can’t climb trees, and you 
know it.’ 


‘**This woodchuck had to climb a tree,’ replied my friend, and 
that’s the way it is with this congregation. You say you can’t raise $400, 
but you’ve got to do it.’’ 


The congregation saw the point, and $350 was raised on the spot 
and the rest was secured that week—New York Tribune.* 


Frederic’s principal changes, other than in the locale and the 
religious denomination, are in the identification of the tree as 
a butternut, obviously for local-color purposes, and in the em- 
phasis of had and got, which is in keeping with the effective 
persuasive talents of Sister Soulsby. And certainly the im- 
provident duel that takes place within the locked doors of the 
Octavius church is a more dramatic conclusion to the anec- 
dote than that summarized in the final paragraph of the orig- 
inal story. 
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- — Frederic, The Damnation of Theron Ware (New York, 1896), pp. 
2 Ibid., p. 242. 


8 Robert H. Woodward, ‘‘Harold Frederic and New York Folklore,’? NYFQ, 
XVI (Summer, 1960), 83-84, 


4‘*This Woodchuck had to Climb,’’ Northern Christian Advocate, LIII (De- 
cember 6, 1893), 775. The clipping is with Frederic’s papers in the Manuscript Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 








THE CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International Folk- 
lore Association and is awarded annually by the University of Chicago for 
an important contribution to the study of folklore. Students, candidates 
for higher degrees, and established scholars may compete for the prize. 
The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, article, or a collec- 
tion of materials. No restriction is placed on the contestant’s choice of 
topic or selection of material. The term ‘‘folklore’’ is here used in its 
broadest sense (e. g., American, European, etc., folklore; anthropological, 
literary, religious, ete., folklore). 


It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, 
if such material is submitted within one year from the time of publication. 
Sufficient postage should be included if the contestant wishes to have his 
material returned. The successful contestant will be asked to donate his 
entry, if it is already printed, to the University of Chicago library; if 
the award goes to an entry submitted in typed form, the author is like- 
wise requested to send a copy to the University of Chicago library if it 
later appears in published form. 

Entries must be submitted before April 15, 1962 to the Chairman of 


the Department of Germanic Languages and J iteratures, The University of 
Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Llinois. 


The Chicago Folklore Prize provides a cash award of about $50. The 
recipient’s name is published in the Convocation Statement in June. 























The Mammoth Raft 


ALICE G. WILLIS 


HEN DeWitt Clinton and his travelling companions 

hired wagons at Canandaigua in the summer of 1810, 

they secured the services of a sober, industrious 
teamster as driver of the baggage wagon. They did not know 
that two years earlier he had been the commander of a mam- 
moth raft which had embarked on Lake Champlain in defiance 
of the United States Government. Naturally enough, the at- 
tention of the travellers was directed to the provisions being 
stowed away in the baggage wagon, rather than to the driver 
of that vehicle. Canandaigua provided the last good chance 
to obtain provisions for their westward journey. On the other 
side of the Genesee River, the party would have to dine on the 
supplies they carried with them. 

After the travellers had been underway several days, Clinton 
discovered that the baggage wagon driver, a man named Finch, 
had been a spectacular dealer in frontier products during the 
Embargo. Several days earlier, when he stopped in Oswego, 
Clinton had heard stories of revolt against enforcement of 
the Embargo Act, passed by Congress in 1807. This act, which 
forbade the departure of all ships bound for foreign ports, was 
no more popular with the residents of northern New York 
than it was with the shipowners of the east coast. 

As the price of potash in Montreal rose to $300 or more a ton, 
the Embargo was violated whenever it was possible to do so. 
The President of the United States proclaimed a state of in- 
surrection in the area surrounding Lake Champlain, while re- 
bellious citizens built temporary roads through the wilderness 
to the St. Lawrence River to use in smuggling goods to Canada. 
In 1808, armed men entered the Oswego harbor to seize flour 
held there by the armed embargo. Another armed force 
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gathered at Ellisburg, threatening to march on Oswego in re- 
venge for the confiscation of potash at the port. At Oswego, 
Clinton talked to Joel Burt, whose son was Collector of Cus- 
toms at that port. Young Burt’s life had been threatened when 
he attempted to carry out his instructions from Washington, 
and in 1810 he was still being harassed by suits arising from 
his refusal of clearance for vessels. 


Finch had taken part in a grandiose scheme to evade the 
law. According to Clinton, Finch had “commanded the mam- 
moth raft that escaped from Lake Champlain during the Em- 
bargo and got it safely to Quebec where he would have realized 
a handsome fortune had it not been swept away by an extra- 
ordinary flood. It was owned by 17 people.” 


The stories, circulated about this raft during the summer of 
1808, grew in the telling. For instance, the raft was said to 
be nearly a half mile long with a fort sitting on top of it, and 


carrying several hundred armed men. Wheat, pork, beef, and 
potash valued at more than $300,000 were said to be aboard. 
It was reported that the governors of New York and Vermont 
ordered out their militia to halt the raft, and there were stories 
of a big battle taking place after the raft was underway. 


Although the true outlines of the adventure became lost in 
legend and folklore, Clinton’s conversation with Finch revealed 
there was some substance in the rumors. Finch once had 
riches within his grasp, and it was due to the forces of nature 
and not those of New York and Vermont that Finch’s hopes 
were swept away. Clinton’s final words on the subject pic- 
tured a subdued adventurer carrying on despite his disappoint- 
ment. “He was before worth $6,000. Being ruined by the fail- 
ure of this enterprise, he now relies upon his team and indus- 
try for subsistence and appears to be a civil, sober, and in- 
dustrious fellow.” 





Superstitions Used as Propaganda in the 


American Revolution 


RAY B. BROWNE 


HE USE of propaganda—the attempt to gain and main- 
tain control of the heart and mind and, therefore, of the 
actions of man—in the American Revolution has been 


generally well studied.* On all levels of activity and through 
all media of communication—government agencies, merchant 
and mechanic organizations, newspapers, broadsides, ballads, 
songs, pamphlets, public addresses, pulpit, schools and clubs, 
demonstrations, ete.—the battle raged. But one important 
area in which propaganda played a significant role has been 
slighted—that visceral, bone-marrow, sometimes unconscious 
level at which people act because of their irrational hopes and 
fears, because of their heritage of folk beliefs and practices, 
because, in brief, of their superstitions. 


Superstitions can be a stimulant to drive a person into un- 
usual activity or a depressant which enervates him. Therefore, 
to fail to take into account this level of human motivation and 
properly to gauge it is to ignore a vital segment of human life. 


The European settlers brought with them to America an emo- 
tional system charged with old beliefs and practices. These 
were in turn greatly augmented and agitated by the hugeness, 
awesomeness and gloom of the new continent, plus, of course, 
the folklore from and about the Indian, who was, the ma- 
jority of Colonists agreed, the Devil incarnate.* These super- 
stitutions were by no means dissipated—or greatly modified 
—by the time of the Revolution. For the Enlightenment in 
America, with its inevitable scattering of some beliefs, lagged 
fifty to one hundred years behind the same awakening in Eng- 
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land.’ Consequently even the least superstitious American was 
probably more credulous than his English counterpart.‘ 


Not all Revolutionary Americans, of course, were super- 
stitious—in all areas, at least. From the earliest there had 
been disbelievers. Robert Calef’s answer to Cotton Mather’s 
The Wonders of the Invisible World (1693) is an excellent 
case in point. In the world of Franklin and Jefferson there 
were many more dissenting voices. But the miasma they 
sought to dispel still lay heavy on the land.° 


In inany ways the most accurate reflections of popular beliefs 
and practices in eighteenth century America are the news- 
papers and almanacs. Often superstitions appearing in such 
media were extremely significant in influencing human behavior. 
They were published because they were effective; they were 
effective because they were published. Examples from both 
are informative. 

In the former, for instance, there is given a sure test for 
rabies: “Pour down the throat of a living dog, apprehended to 
be mad, a cup of balm tea, which will immediately kill him if 
he is mad.” ® In another it is suggested that willow trees be 
planted in burying grounds because they are the “best and 
quickest corrector of impure air of any tree that grows.”* In 
another, no less an authority than Benjamin Rush, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Medicine and Chemistry at the Philadelphia Medical 
College, suggested that as a preventive of “Bilious and Re- 
mitting Fevers” a person should not breathe the morning air 
“before the sun rises” until “the body has been fortified with 
a little solid aliment, or a draught of bitters.” ® 

In the Farmer’s Almanack, which began publication in 1792, 
there are numerous examples. Although the editor, Robert R. 
Thomas, scorned astrology, he actually turned it to good use, as 
when he noted, with tongue in cheek, for October, 1803: “Now 
is an excellent time for old bachelors to visit old maids, as the 
sun is in Libra, which promises a balance of affection to the 
wedded pair.” On another subject and apparently with com- 
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plete seriousness, for May, 1818, urging action, he encouraged 
farmers to plant much corn and not fear a return of the early 
frosts that had troubled them of late. “The tail of the comet 
is shortly to pass over the sun’s disk, like a dusting brush, 
and they will be seen no more.”*® Other papers and almanacs 
fairly bulge with different examples of all kinds. 


That in such an intellectual atmosphere there would be at- 
tempts to exploit people’s credulity for military and patriotic 
purposes should come as no surprise. And the susceptibility of 
most—or at least some—people must be taken for granted. An 
excerpt from a letter written by an American after the battle 
of Trenton is quite revealing: “The enemy appear to be panic- 
struck in the extreme. God prospers our arms in an extraordi- 
nary manner. There is to be an eclipse of the sun today, and 
we mean, if possible, to attack the Germans as soon as it be- 
gins, and take advantage of their ignorant superstitution.’””° 
Truly, as one propagandist quoted below observed, “The super- 
stition and weakness of human nature is such that sometimes 
the most trivial circumstance, or grossest absurdity is at- 
tended with serious consequences.” 


The primary medium for the dissemination of the old beliefs 
and practices for propagandistic purposes seems to have been 
newspapers, perhaps because they were the most readily avail- 
able, were cheapest, and their effect was immediate. But 
ballads and songs and broadsides were used. Word of mouth 
campaigns also, obviously, were effective means to bolster 
sagging spirits or demoralize people. Depositories of super- 
stitutions which in one way or another propagandized soldiers 
and citizens, in addition to those already mentioned, include 
contemporary journals, diaries and letters, written by both 
the credulous and the merely observant. 


The following group of examples is not exhaustive, but it is 
representative and quite suggestive. As is revealed by them, 
the more “sophisticated” superstitions were used as propa- 
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ganda. Thus many play on numerology, on, for example, the 
magic inherent in the number 1777, on the fortuitous num- 
ber thirteen in the aggregate colonies rebelling against Eng- 
land, and on those aspects which could be “substantiated” by 
reference to the Bible, to “science,” and the like. 


It is interesting also that of the five, four were pro-American 
and quite serious; the one British item, though obviously in- 
tended to accomplish a purpose, was light enough to infuriate 
the Rebels at the same time it amused Red Coats and Tories. 


I 
Behman’s Seven?! 


I am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet, yet I believe in the 
prophecies of the Old and New Testament, and also in some other 
prophecies: nor can I forbear thinking there is something prophetic 
and important in the number seven—else why do the holy scriptures 
hold out the number seven so frequently, and so remarkably? There 
we may read that God rested from his work the seventh day, that the 
seventh day is the Sabbath, of the seventh year of release, of seven times 
seven being the year of jubilee, of seven veils, seven trumpets, seven 
golden candlesticks, and of the seven spirits of God. In civil story, too, 
the number seven is distinguished. Witness the seven wonders of the 
world, seven wise men of Greece, and the seven champions of Chris- 
tendom. Seven days make a week; the seventh son is of course a doc- 
tor, and nine sevens form the grand climacteric year. If there be, in- 
deed, any peculiar significancy in the number seven, which I believe, 
no one will be hardy enough to dispute, the oftener that number oc- 
curs on any subject, especially in dates and eras, the more significant 
and important must be the subject, date, era; hence, the importance of 
the present year, in which three sevens unite, may be fairly deduced. 


I have been led to these reflections by a tradition which hath been 
handed down from the first settlement of New England: that when 
three sevens shall meet in the date of the year, the American colonies 
would become independent states; and a prophecy that was some years 
ago published—that in the year 1777 there would be war throughout 
Europe. Whether appearances favor this last prophecy or not, let those 
say who are better acquainted with the European States than I am, 
and know how the war between the United States of America and 
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Great Britain will affect them; but a great number of circumstances 
concur to countenance the prophecy respecting the establishment of 
American Independence, which are too obvious to be mentioned. 


I cannot, however, leave this subject without acknowledging my 
great obligations to an ingenious gentleman, who is deeply read in 
prophecies, for furnishing me with the following prophecy, which re- 
lates directly to my subject, and had escaped my observation. Alex- 
ander Pedan, an eminent Scotch divine, not more remarkable for his 
piety and sufferings than his spirit of prophecy, hath left it on record, 
that when three sevens should meet, a star of the first lustre and mag- 
nitude should fall from the crown of Great Britain. Most prophecies 
are delivered in enigmatical terms, which time only can develop. How- 
ever, may we not conjecture that the noted divine, Alexander Pedan, 
had in idea the present year? And does it require much skill in 
enigmatical learning to see through these prophecies, and to conclude, 
with a degree of confidence, that this year, 1777, will be the grand 
jubilee of American Freedom and Independency ? 


May he that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand accomplish 
this prophecy! Thus devoutly wisheth and prayeth Behman. 


II 


The Number Seven’? 


The number seven, which signifies fulness or perfection, from 
various passages of Scripture, appears to point out events interesting 
and important. But nothing of this kind is more extraordinary than 
what is afforded to us in the course of the present contest with Great 
Britain—On the seventeenth day of the month the repeal of the stamp 
act passed the House of Commons. On the seventeenth day of the 
month the news of it arrived at Boston. On the seventeenth day of the 
month and the seventh day of the week were the battle on Bunker’s 
Hill, from which time just three years, on the seventeenth day of the 
month was the commencement of hostilities between France and Great 
Britain. On the seventh day of the week was the battle of Germantown; 
and on the seventh day of the month was the battle of Stillwater. In 
August 1776, instructions were drawn up by the authority of the King 
of Great Britain and directed to General Carleton in Canada, relative 
to the late inglorious expedition of the British northern army. This 
dispatch not arriving in seven months from the above date, new in- 
structions were formed, from which it appears that Burgoyne was to 
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proceed with an army of 7000, and St. Leger with about 700, besides 
Canadians and Indians to force their way to Albany. In seven months 
from the last-mentioned period, on the seventeenth day of the month, 
in the seventeenth year of the reign of the tyrant George the III, who 
is the seventh monarch from the tyrant Charles I, in seven years and 
seven months from the first blood shed by the British troops in the 
present unhappy contest; the massacre in King’s Street, Boston, which 
was seven years from the assumed right of the British Parliament to 
tax America; in seventy years from the union of England and Scotland; 
in seventeen months from the late important capture, on the seventh 
day of the month, of seven sail of vessels richly laden. In the year of 
our Lord, 1777, Burgoyne and his whole army surrendered. 


Seven marks the crisis of the rising States, 

When Britain’s hero bows to valiant Gates, 

In ’77 our troops to conquest led, 

Our foes fell captives, or like dastards fled. 

When seventeen years then the tyrant George had reigned 
His troops were vanquished and his glory stain’d, 
Seven years and months successive intervened 
From Preston’s carnage to the important scene, 
When Freedom’s sons in one firm band combin’d, 
Our foes surrender’d and their arms resigned, 
With joy revere the perfect number seven, 

And prize the bounties of indulgent Heaven, 

And let seven thunders blast the tyrant’s ire, 

And warm our heroes with electric fire. 


Ii 


Omens'* 


There is nothing more ridiculous than the idle stories which are 
daily told of omens and forebodings on every trifling occasion; but 
upon great occasions all ages have afforded such proofs of something 
of this kind, that the most learned and candid have been obliged to 
take notice of them. How far the following may be considered of this 
kind, every one will judge for himself. Of the truth of each there is 
incontestable evidence : 


In the ceremony of Coronation in England, there are two swords 
used: one representing mercy. At the coronation of George III the 


yr 
. 
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sword of Justice was brought, but the sword of mercy was left at the 
tower. To have sent for it would have delayed time; and therefore the 
Lord Mayor of London’s sword was borrowed, and used in its stead. At 
the same time the great diamond fell from its sceptre, when the King 
reviewed his fleet, under Keppel, in May, 1778, the weather was so fine 
that hundreds of small boats were on the sea; and yet so it was, that 
at the mast-head of the royal yacht, on board which the King then was, 
the great union flag was rent from top to bottom, in the sight of 
twenty thousand people. A pious lady of New York, having some years 
ago been to see the waxworks shown there, among which was the like- 
ness of George III; she dreamed the night following that she saw the 
King in his great chair fast asleep, and his crown lying at his feet. 
Beyond him stood the devil, and after some time she cried out with 
a strong and terrifying voice, ‘‘Arouse, O Prince, for thy kingdom is 
departed thee.’’ This dream was written and sent to Mrs. Wright, 
then in London, with a strong injunction to show it to the King. It 
was accordingly handed to Lord North, but he did not dare to show it 
to the King. 


IV 


The Prophetic Egg™* 


As the superstition and weakness of human nature is such, that some- 
times the most trivial circumstance, or grossest absurdity is attended 
with serious consequences, we acquaint the timid and credulous, that 
characters inscribed in adamant are much more durable than when 
wrote only on egg-shell. And also inform the public, that about the 
time the prophetic egg was laid in the town of Plymouth, with this 
wonderful prediction wrote on its shell, ‘‘Oh, Oh, America, Howe 
shall be thy conqueror,’’ a hermit resembling the Genius of America, 
who had resided in a certain forest from the first settlement of the 
country, found the following lines inscribed on a fragment of marble 
near his cave, visited by the curious from all parts of Europe, for the 
remarkable echo, which reverberated in loud peals, heard beyond the 
Atlantic: 
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Britannia sinks beneath her crimes, 

She dies—she dies—let empire rise, 

And freedom cheer the western skies. 
When every art and menace fails, 

And Tory lies and Tory tales, 

Are universally abhorr’d, 

They now pretend to fear the Lord. 


Instead of virtue, a long face; 
Instead of piety, grimace; 
Pretend strange revelation given, 
And intimation sent from heaven. 
To carry on the schemes of Bute,’® 
A speaking egg they substitute. 


A strange phenomenon indeed, 

The strategem must sure succeed; 

And every mortal die with fear, 

When they the sad prediction hear. 
The egg was laid without the tent, 

Ergo, it was from Heaven sent. 


The egg was found within a barn, 
Ergo, from it, we surely learn, 

When eggs can speak what fools indite, 
And hens can talk as well as write, 
When crocodiles shed honest tears, 
And truth with hypocrites appears; 


When every man becomes a knave, 
And feels the spirit of the slave; 
And when veracity again, 

Shall in a Tory’s bosom reign; 
When vice is virtue, darkness light, 
And free men are afraid to fight; 


When they forget to play the men, 
And with the spirit of a hen, 

Desert the just and sacred cause; 
And opening heaven smiles applause 
On such a bloody, barbarous foe, 
Then I’ll be conquered by a Howe. 
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V 
The Number Thirteen'® 


Thirteen is a number peculiarly belonging to the rebels. A party 
of naval prisoners lately returned from Jersey, say that the rations 
among the rebels are thirteen dried clams per day; that the titular 
Lord Sterling takes thirteen glasses of grog every morning, has thirteen 
enormous rum-bunches on his nose, and that (when duly impreg- 
nated) he always makes thirteen attempts before he can walk; that 
Mr. Washington has thirteen toes on his feet (the extra ones having 
grown since the Day of Independence) and the same number of teeth 
in each jaw; that the Sachem Schuyler has a top-knot of thirteen stiff 
hairs, which erect themselves on the crown of his head when he grows 
mad; that old Putnam had thirteen pounds of his posterior bit off in 
an encounter with a Connecticut bear (twas when he lost the balance 
of his mind) ; that it takes thirteen Congress dollars to equal one penny 
sterling; that Polly Wayne was just thirteen hours in subduing Stony 
Point, and as many seconds in leaving it; that a well organized rebel 
household has thirteen children, all of whom expect to be generals 
and members of the High and Mighty Congress of the ‘‘Thirteen 
United States’’ when they attain thirteen years; that Mrs. Washington 
has a mottled tom Cat (which she calls, in a complimentary way ‘‘ Ham- 
ilton’’) with thirteen yellow rings around its tail, and that his flaunting 
it suggested to the Congress the adoption of the same number of stripes 
for the rebel flag. 


1See Philip Davidson, Propaganda and the American Revolution 1768-1783 
(Chapel Hill, 1941). Examples throughout history of the profound influence of 
superstition as propaganda are almost too numerous to mention. Three instances 
from our own recent wars are informative. In the Civil War General Sherman was 
so effective in rapidly repairing the bridges destroyed by the retreating Confederates 
before Atlanta that the Southerners were filled with amazement despite the fact 
that they knew the secret was that he had learned the measurements of all the 
bridges before he came to them and had actually pre-constructed replacements and 
brought them to be laid in place. But so great was the awe in which this ‘‘magi- 
cian’’ was held that once when it was suggested that blowing up a tunnel would 
impede the General’s progress, one Confederate soldier said: ‘‘Oh, you d—md fool, 
don’t you know that he has a duplicate tunnel too?’’ Quoted in David Donald, ed., 
Divided We Fought (New York, 1952), p. 384 from O. O. Winther, ed., With Sher- 
man to the Sea (Baton Rouge, 1943), pp. 112-113. In World War II, Americans 
were taught to hate the barbaric German monsters, and were assured that the 
Japanese were subhuman, hardly more than monkeys, and surely ineffective soldiers. 
Different times, different superstitions. 


2For the best study of early American folklore, see Richard M. Dorson, 
American Folklore (Chicago, 1959), and Richard M. Dorson, America Begins (New 
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be 1950) ; this latter contains rich selections of literature dealing with super- 
stitions. 


8 Russel B. Nye, The Cultural Life of the New Nation, 1776-1830 (New York, 
1960), p. 5. For a superb study of the earlier period, see Louis B. Wright, The 
Cultural Life of the American Colonies (New York, 1957). 


4 For an interesting study of earlier English popular beliefs which still lingered 
in America, see Philip Shorr, Science and Superstition in the Eighteenth Century. 
A Study of the Treatment of Science in Two Encyclopedias of 1725-1750 (New 
York, 1932). 


5A regional study of contemporary superstitions, and a bibliography of 300 
works of modern and earlier times is Ray B. Browne, Popular Beliefs and Practices 
from Alabama, University of California Folklore Studies, N. 9 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1958). For a bibliography of studies of Colonial medicine, see Wright, 
op. cit. Fascinating are J. H. Powell, Bring Out Your Dead (Philadelphia, 1949) ; 
Howard W. Haggard, Devils, Drugs, and Doctors (New York, 1929); Lester S. 
King, The Medical World of the Eighteenth Century (Chicago, 1958). 


6 New York Journal and Patriotic Register, June 1, 1791, p. 170. 


tT American Museum or Repository of Ancient and Modern Pieces, Prose and 
Poetical, July 1788, p. 40. 


8 American Museum, February 1787, p. 140. 


9 George Lyman Kittredge, The Old Farmer and His Almanack (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1924), pp. 50, 191. 


10 Frank Moore, Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution (New York, 
1856), p. 162. 


11 Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution (New York, 1860), I, 406-7,. 
quoted from Freeman’s Journal, March 15, 1777. 


12 Diary, II, 204-5, by ‘‘ An Observer,’’ in the Mass Spy; and New Hampshire 
Gazette, Aug. 17, 1779. 


13 Diary, II, 260-1, from the Pa. Packet and Daily Advertiser, March 16, 1780. 
14 Songs and Ballads, pp. 160-2, broadside published early in 1777. 


15 Both Bute and Grenville were frequently compared with the seven-headed 
beast mentioned in Revelation 13. See for examples, Davidson, pp. 149, 195. 


16 Diary, II, 250, from Smythe’s Journal, p. 98. Compare Joseph Stansbury’s 
lines, in the Royal Gazette, Jan. 2, 1779: 


Last Year King Congo, through the land, 
Displayed his thirteen stripes to fright us; 
But GEORGE’S power, in CLINTON’S hand, 
In this New Year shall surely right us. 


Quoted in Davidson, p. 323. 





Lunar Real Estate for Sale 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


HEN rotund, forty-eight-year-old Robert Reed Coles 

opened the door of the City Clerk’s office in Glen 

Cove, Long Island, on Wednesday, November 16, 
1955, Mary E. Pierce little dreamed that her official equanimity 
was going to suffer a severe jolt. Mr. Coles was not unknown to 
her. He was owner of 7 The Place in Glen Cove, a descendant 
of one of the original “Five Proprietors” of the city in 1668, a 
local historian for twenty-five years, and the author of the only 
comprehensive history of Glen Cove that has ever been written. 
He was well known as an astronomer, had served on the staff of 
the Hayden Planetarium from 1936, and had been elected chair- 
man of the staff in 1951.’ Since 1935, he had delivered over five 
thousand lectures on astronomy, besides public addresses on 
geology and aboriginal life. Two worthwhile pamphlets from 
his pen, The Long Island Indian and The Geology of Long Is- 
land, bear evidence of his interest in developments on this 
planet. After having led numerous astronomical expeditions on 
Earth, his interest in the earthy had apparently palled. The 
pioneering spirit of his forebears, who had settled Glen Cove 
287 years before, asserted itself, and he was determined to 
“reach for the Moon.” His business with City Clerk Pierce on 
this particular day had nothing to do with things terrestrial. 


In his hand Mr. Coles carried an affidavit, dated November 
11, 1955, and bearing the signature and seal of Nassau County 
Notary Public Robert Wilkens. By this document Mr. Coles 
laid claim to “all that hemisphere of the Moon facing the planet 
Earth with particular reference to the craters of Copernicus, 
Archimedes, Clavius, and Aristarchus.’” It was his firm, pro- 
phetic conviction that within a short space of time, man would 
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be able to travel to the Moon. Ergo, because the Moon would 
be valuable property, containing “many important minerals and 
other deposits essential to continued progress on Earth,” be- 
cause “no one on planet Earth has yet formally recorded any 
claim upon all said properties of the Moon,” and because the 
Moon was obviously “open territory,” this enterprising as- 
tronomer from Glen Cove had decided that the moment was 
propitious for his filing a claim. Why not? 


Nonplussed City Clerk Pierce could conjure up no valid ob- 
jection to channeling Mr. Coles’s application, although she was 
not exactly sure how to handie such an unusual document. After 
a hasty conference with City Attorney Aaron Cohen, whose 
legal knowledge was admittedly confined to affairs on this 
planet, Mr. Coles’s affidavit was accepted and formally filed. 


The affidavit contained two declarations. One concerned only 
the destiny of Mr. Coles: “I hereby announce my intention to 


travel on the first passenger rocket to the Moon and complete 
my scientific studies of this satellite.”* The other declaration 
announced his intention to sell lunar lots in the name of a 
corporation, called the Interplanetary Development Corpora- 
tion, that he had recently formed. “It is my intention to place 
upon the open market all our said rights, if any, to this lunar 
land; subject, however, to the understanding that all such deeds 
sold by the said corporation to whom I have assigned this claim 
shall be on a quitclaim basis only.” ° It is this second declaration 
—the offer of 1,937,664 acres in the Copernicus Crater at one 
dollar an acre—that later brought the activities of Mr. Coles 
and his Interplanetary Development Corporation to the dis- 
comfiting attention of the Securities Bureau of the State Attor- 
ney General’s Office, where the project elicited dire mutterings 
and dark-of-the-moon threats. 


Peddling such barren and desolate real estate would make any 
agent blanch at the prospect, but Mr. Coles felt confident that 
his venture would be a “great success.’”’ His optimism was not 
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misplaced. Business for the Interplanetary Development Cor- 
poration, with its office in a privately-owned museum at Mr. 
Coles’s residence, boomed. Property that was unequivocally 
“out of this world” was in great demand. With his tongue in 
his cheek, buoyant Mr. Coles maintained that some sections 
of the Copernicus Crater would be reserved in the interest of 
good zoning for future “shopping centers.’”’ There was also 
the comforting realization for this entrepreneur that the sup- 
ply of acreage was inexhaustible. More than 3,200 craters, 
ranging in size from giants like Clavius and Grimaldi with 
diameters over one hundred miles to tiny craterlets less than 
one mile across, have been mapped on the side of the Moon 
facing the Earth. Here was God’s plenty, and Mr. Coles was 
sole owner. 

For his weird real estate investment of one dollar, every pur- 
chaser was sent a quitclaim deed with a title number to one acre 
of good crater bottomland in the northeast quadrant of the 
Moon. Accompanying the deed was a map with the Copernicus 
Crater blocked off in grids to enable purchasers to locate their 
properties on the Moon by means of a powerful telescope. The 
deed conferred upon the purchaser all mineral and oil rights 
on his lunar property, beach rights to the Sea of Tranquility, 
fishng and clamming rights in the Sea of Nectar, and prospect- 
ing rights for minerals in the Lunar Apennines, a mountain 
range extending some four hundred miles with about three 
thousand peaks. 


Some of these are privileges of a decidedly dubious source of 
enjoyment. There is no water on the Moon, the temperature 
varies from the boiling point of water at noon to minus 243 de- 
grees Fahrenheit after sunset, and the lunar sky is perfectly 
black by day as well as by night. Swimming under such con- 
ditions is hardly inviting in prospect. What manner of fish 
and clams might be in the lava flows of the Sea of Nectar posi- 
tively defies the wildest imaginings. The winter sports in the 
Lunar Alps might be attended with serious consequences, liabil- 
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ity for which the granter significantly waived responsibility. 
The surface gravity of the Moon is only about one-sixth that 
of the Earth. A ski jumper could leap six times as high as he 
could upon Earth, and a toboggan sled would slide six times 
as far—over a snowless terrain. 


One week after the filing of Mr. Coles’s affidavit, the New 
York Times reported that the dealer in lunar real estate had 
been “run ragged”* by customers, and the New York Herald 
Tribune reported that, according to Mike Goldgar, the Vice- 
President of the Interplanetary Development Corporation, the 
Moon had 4,500 prospective settlers.? A Baltimore organiza- 
tion, entertaining an arboreal project in the lunar wastelands, 
had bought five acres for use as a future park. In another week 
a local Glen Cove newspaper reported an “immediate avalanche 
of requests from thousands of people for quitclaim deeds on the 
Moon.” By December 8, Coles was the recipient of orders and 
inquiries from nearly every state in the Union and from twenty- 
four foreign countries. One inquiry, from London, was ad- 
dressed to “The Moon Man,” and another was postmarked “Oki- 
nawa.””* 


Two months later the lunar campaign was broadcast over 
television in Japan, and Mr. Coles was receiving letters from an 
Oriental customer in Tokyo. It may have been this contact that 
provoked some shrewd, Oriental thinking along the same extra- 
terrestrial channels. In the early part of October, 1956, 400-acre 
lots on Mars were first offered in Tokyo at a bargain price of 
ten yen (2.8 cents).* The following month an organization 
called the Japan Space Ship Association was doing a booming 
business in selling Martian lots of 8.1 acres for two hundred yen 
(55 cents)..* After the launching of the Soviet satellite, Martian 
lots apparently became very attractive as long-term invest- 
ments. An alleged “non-profit” organization, called the Japa- 
nese Astronautical Society, boosted the price from 55 cents to 
$2.78 an acre.” 
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The lunar venture was not without certain annoying compli- 
cations for the officers of the Interplanetary Development Cor- 
poration. There was no objection from James Mangan, acting 
Secretary of State of the Nation of Celestial Space, an organi- 
zation founded in 1949. Unknown to Mr. Coles, Mangan had 
filed a claim in the Cook County Recorder’s Office in Illinois to 
ownership of all celestial space except the Earth.” Either Mr. 
Mangan was unaware of Mr. Coles’s encroachment, or he did 
not think it worthwhile to question the ownership of such an 
infinitesimal part of the universe when he could count his celes- 
tial dominions in terms of galaxies. After all, Coles did not 
even claim the whole Moon, but only that side facing the Earth. 
Two Belgian gentlemen, who had apparently made prior claim 
to the Moon, were not so diffident. They offered to relinquish 
6 They 
subsided into complete silence however, when their overture 
met with a response as cold as interstellar space. 


their rights to Mr. Coles for “wn million de dollars, 


It was from the State Attorney General’s Office that rumbles 
of objection were heard, beclouding for a short time the bright 
prospects of Mr. Coles’s novel lunar venture. Attorney General 
Jacob K. Javits was away on a trip to Israel, but John Trubin, 
the First Assistant State Attorney General, threatened to make 
a “down-to-earth” investigation of the unprecedented activi- 
ties of the Glen Cove organization. He added ominously that 
some people might deem the sale of lots on the Moon humorous, 
but “his office doesn’t think it’s so funny.”** To Mr. Leonard E. 
Russack, Head of the Securities Bureau of the State Attorney 
General’s Office, the situation sounded “very grotesque in- 
deed.’”® His determination to investigate this organization, 
which was established on a profit basis, boded no good for the 
future of Mr. Coles’s Interplanetary Development Corporation 
and its officers, comprising Vice-President Mike Goldgar, Sec- 
retary Robert Wilkens, and Treasurer Rufus S. Bastian. 


Precisely what happened behind closed doors when Mike 
Goldgar was subpoenaed to appear at the Attorney General’s 
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Office on Tuesday, November 22, 1955, is unknown to your 
author. <A letter of inquiry to Mr. David Clurman, the Special 
Deputy Attorney at the State Office Building, 80 Center Street, 
New York City, was unrewarding. Article 23-A of the General 
Business Law of New York State (commonly known as the 
“Martin Act”) makes such information confidential by its 
expressed terms. The letter did maintain, however, that the 
Office of the Securities Bureau “has not instituted any action 
or proceeding against the above corporation [the Interplane- 
tary Development Corporation] or its officers and does not 
presently contemplate any such action.””° 


The type of deed which Mr. Coles sold was undoubtedly the 
means whereby the officers of the Interplanetary Development 
Corporation were exclupated of illegal traffic. A quitclaim is of 
little value unless the owner actually stakes out the property. 
The opportunity for such occupation, however, was not denied 


the purchaser of a lunar lot. A card accompanying the deed 
gave him the privilege of reserving a seat on the first passenger 
rocket to the Moon, along with other moon-mad, tax-harried, 
and mother-in-law oppressed inhabitants of Planet Harth. 


1Who’s Who in America 1954-5 (Chieago, 1955), XXVIII, 525. 

2Glen Cove Echo, November 17, 1955, 4:5; Glen Cove Record and Pilot, 
November 17, 1955, 23:1-2. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Tbid. 

6 Glen Cove Record and Pilot, November 17, 1955, 23:1. 

7 Ibid. 

8 New York Times, November 23, 1955, 20:3. 

9 New York Herald Tribune, November 22, 1955, II, p. 9. 

10 Glen Cove Echo, December 1, 1955, 1:8. 

11 Jbid.; also December 8, 1955, 2:1. 

12 New York World Telegram Sun, October 3, 1956, 3:1. 

13 New York Journal American, November 4, 1956. 

14 New York Daily News, October 9, 1957, 83:5. 

15 American Red Cross Journal, October, 1956, p. 24. 

16 Glen Cove Record and Pilot, April 5, 1956, 3:1. 

17 New York Times, November 23, 1955, 20:3. 

18 New York World Telegram Sun, November 22, 1955, 22:1. 

19 New York Times, November 22, 1955, 37:6. 

20 Letter to me from David Clurman, dated October 16, 1956. 





Spiritualists in Conclave 


CHARLES F. WELLS 


UST before the Civil War an interest in Spiritualism as a 

new science suddenly flared up in the village of Oswego on 

the shore of Lake Ontario. Lectures, debates, and demon- 
strations were presented for the edification and enlightenment 
of skeptics and believers. 


Early in 1861, the Honorable Warren Chase, a champion of 
modern spiritualism, and Professor J. S. Grimes, a skeptic, ap- 
peared on a local lecture platform to debate the subject, “Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, its Philosopy and Phenomena.” This battle 
of words gave all interested Oswegonians a rare opportunity to 
hear the subject thoroughly analyzed and ably discussed by two 
gentlemen who had devoted considerable attention to an in- 
vestigation of the subject. 


In reporting the event the Oswego Times commented ; 


The two champions sailed into the discussion with a great deal of 
spirit, not spirits, and the audience was well satisfied with the 
entertainment. Some truth was uttered on both sides... .. Spiri- 
tualism is now on trial. Let the public sift the arguments pro and con, 
and decide intelligently. 


Our own opinion is that Spiritualism cannot be proved a fact 
without evidence. When, where may the phenomena be witnessed? Mr. 
Chase informed us that there are several rapping mediums in this 
city. What is the reason that we do not hear from them? Why hide 
their light under a bushel? Why shrink from candid examination? 


Later in the year the editor and the public probably got more 
information than they cared for when the Spiritualists of 
Oswego County held a four-day convention. The meeting at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and provided entertainment 
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for everyone who attended the sessions or read newspaper ac- 
counts of the proceedings. 


Amid the many speeches, testimonials, and recitals of per- 
sonal experiences, the convention was continually interrupted 
by a man named Barnes, who was afflicted with a mania for 
speechmaking and who announced himself as the Angel of the 
Lord. Notwithstanding his high character, the “angel” was ruled 
out of order several times, and the delegates manifested a de- 
cided repugnance to his intrusion. 


One sympathetic delegate, however, attributed the idosyncra- 
sies of the gentleman to the influence of a spirit for which he 
was not responsible, and advised that susceptible mediums 
should not attend conventions if they were unable to prevent 
a spirit from obtaining control of them. 


Mr. Barnes himself said with much humility that his foolish 


acts were to be ascribed to a band of spirits which accompanied 
him. He reported that he was continually subject to their con- 
trol, but with their aid he was able to answer mental questions 
and to perform many remarkable feats. The spirits had di- 
rected him to attend the convention and hence he was there. 
A year before, he added, the spirits had directed him to go to 
Washington to visit President Buchanan. He had said to the 
spirit, “I have no money.” But soon he had received a letter 
from an unknown source containing the money for his journey. 
Accordingly he went to Washington, why he did not know, had 
visited Congress, and then called upon the President. Immedi- 
ately a spirit had taken possession of Mr. Barnes who told 
President Buchanan, “By the Eternal, palsied be the arm that 
attempts to raise Disunion in this country.” Mr. Buchanan had 
been very much affected and trembled violently, the report con- 
cluded. 

The highlight of the Spiritualist’s Convention was a lake ex- 
cursion which ended with a fight and a riot in a Canadian port. 
Efforts had been made to secure a large steamboat for an all- 
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day trip, but without success, so three small boats were 
chartered instead. The weather was beautiful, the lake calm 
and placid, and everyone enjoyed the trip. Music and dancing 
“whiled the happy hours away,” to the immense satisfaction of 
spiritualists and skeptics who made the trip together. 


At Picton, Canada, the group held a program of speeches. 
An excursion party from Kingston and one from Belleville 
joined the Oswego contingent, and then things began to hap- 
pen. A dozen rowdies, who may have over-indulged in Canadian 
bottled spirits, started a fight and tried to wreck the Globe 
Hotel in Picton. The police fought a pitched battle with the 
rioters, and finally put five of the leaders in the local jail. 


There was some talk of detaining the boats and searching 
them for liquor. This prompted the ship captains to take a 
hasty departure, and in so doing they left quite a few of the 
more worthy passengers behind. Everyone on board con- 
gratulated himself on his narrow escape, and expressed a hope 
that the persons who started the row and were arrested would 
get six months in the penitentiary. 


It was a great day for the Oswego Spiritualists. 





Two Epitaphs 


DAVID J. WINSLOW 


HE EPITAPHS on the gravestones of two men, one of 

whom met his death in the old Erie Canal and the other 

very near it, are among the most interesting in the Ful- 
ton-Montgomery County area. 


The background of one of the inscriptions serves as a re- 
minder that installment buying has a long history and that even 
tombstones could be purchased in that manner many years ago. 
On Canal Street in Fultonville, Montgomery County, there 
formerly was a stonecutter’s shop, used by many of the older 
men as a gathering place. Here the youngsters would some- 
times come to watch the men smoke their pipes, play cards, and 
even have a nip or two of good whiskey. 


DeWitt Quackenbush, 70, of Gloversville grew up in Fulton- 
ville, not far from the banks of the old canal. Although he was 
only a lad at the time, he recalls that the stonecutter devised a 
plan whereby the men could pay him fifty cents a month, and 
when they died, he would provide them a gravestone and chisel 
an epitaph on it. 

Quackenbush, my informant, said that one of the men who 
participated in this plan was A. B. Finehout, who had no known 
relatives and was quite poor. He drowned in the canal and 
was buried in the village’s potter’s field, now somewhere be- 
neath the New York State Thruway. Finehout composed his 
own epitaph and it was chiseled, according to the bargain, on 
his grave marker, which is no longer standing. But Quacken- 
bush clearly photographed this epitaph shortly before the stone 
was cut down to make way for the super highway. The epitaph 
follows: 
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A. B. Finehout, here he lies 
Nobody mowns [sic.], nobody cries 
Where he’s gone and how he fares 
Nobody knows, nobody cares 
There he lies, let him lie still 

A. B. Finehout of Fultonville 


No dates are visible on the inscription, but he is believed to 
have died about the turn of the nineteenth century. 


The other curious epitaph is engraved on a weathebeaten 
tombstone in the old section of Prospect Hill Cemetery, Glov- 
ersville, Fulton County. It is only with considerable difficulty 
that it can be read, due to its defaced condition. 


The stone stands over the grave of Philo Mills, who was in- 
jured fatally in an accident near the old canal between Fulton- 
ville and Amsterdam. He apparently was a Gloversville resi- 
dent. 


The inscription first tells how Mills was driving a team of 
horses which were pulling a sleigh loaded with wood along a 
path near the canal. It was a winter’s day and somehow the 
sleigh overturned. The frightened horses bolted, broke the 
harness, and crashed through the lightly-frozen canal ice. 


Mills was pinned under the heavy load of logs and soon died. 
The accident occurred in 1823, according to the inscription. 
Underneath the story of Mills’ unfortunate death is the follow- 
ing verse: 


It shooked [sic] our souls when first we read 
The dreadful news P. Mills was dead 


The poet’s name is signed, but it is not legible. 





Junior Lore 


Johnny Parmeteer and the Wolves 
LEON N. ARMER 


OHNNY PARMETERR lived with his large family on one 
of the mountain farms where the land was poor. Every 
fall Johnny, who was a good hand at butchering, would be 


called on by the people around to help with the butchering. 
For doing the butchering, he would get some of the meat. With 
his many children he needed all the meat he could get to man- 
age through the winter. 

One particular day, Johnny, who had been down in the hollow 
helping with the butchering, didn’t finish until long after dark. 
It had been one of those days when everything went wrong. 
The fire didn’t burn right to heat the water to scald the hair 
off the hogs after they were killed, and one pig had gotten 
away and it had taken an hour or better to catch him again. 
Johnny, who had his own chores to do when he got home again, 
wasn’t too happy when he hitched “Old Nell” to his bobsled. 
But when he started up the long road into the mountains toward 
home the moon was up bright and clear. Although it was 
pretty cold, he was cheered by the thought that his family 
would enjoy the fresh piglivers, which were his pay for doing 
the butchering. After a while he just sat dozing on the seat of 
his bobsled as Old Nell jogged along over the crisp snow past 
the valley fields. By now she knew the road home by heart and 
Johnny didn’t have to worry any about steering. 


This story was told to me by my grandfather. According to him, the events 
which I have transcribed occurred in Saratoga County and explain why there are 
no wolves in that area. Grandfather did not tell me when Johnny’s race-for-life 
took place, and I should not wish even to hazard a guess. I have been told 
that this is an old, old story and also that a story similar to this one may be 
found in an old book of Russian folktales. About such variations, I know noth- 
ing. But I do know that grandfather told the story as though he had almost 
been an eyewitness. I have reduced the story to writing for my son, and I have 
tried to make it as real for him as it was for me. L.N.A. 
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Johnny didn’t sense anything was wrong until Old Nell 
jerked her head up and started jogging a little faster without 
being told. That wasn’t like Nell and Johnny knew it. He 
stood up and looked around, but by now he was in the woods 
and all he could see were the dark woods on each side of the 
winding road and the blue open sky above, still light from the 
moon. 

Old Nell started running still faster along the road, throw- 
ing her head back and forth as though she were trying to see 
into the woods around her. Her eyes looked as though she was 
scared, and she was breathing quickly, her breath streaming 
out like smoke in the cold mountain air. 


Johnny’s eyes were straining hard, looking into the woods 
and trying to make out what was bothering Nell. He was be- 
ginning to feel pretty uneasy when from what seemed to be 
almost under the bobsled he heard a long drawn-out hoowoo that 
made his hair stand on end. He looked over his shoulder, and 
there almost at the tail gate of his bobsled he could see in the 
dim light a dozen pairs of yellow eyes. 


Although he had never seen any before, he knew that he was 
being chased by a pack of wolves that had been forced down 
by the deep snows from the north country to search for food. 
His heart pounding, Johnny slapped the ends of the reins 
across Old Nell’s back to try to get her to go faster, and faster 
she did go. And faster too came the wolves which Johnny 
could now see clearly as his sled raced across an open space. 
Closer and closer they came until the leader was actually trying 
to jump on to the sled. 


Johnny knew that his end was near. He had nothing except 
his butchering knife to fight them off. The lead wolf jumped 
again, his forepaws landing on the back of the sled. Johnny 
knew that in only a few moments a starving wolf would be on 
the sled with him. Suddenly he thought of the pig livers on the 
sled. Quickly he unwrapped them and just as the lead wolf 
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was trying to jump again, he threw the liver over the end of 
the sled and into the pack of wolves. Greedily the whole pack 
pounced on the liver. Johnny could hear their teeth snapping 
and the growling and fighting as the whole pack quarreled over 
the liver. His sled pulled away. Old Nell ran faster than she 
had ever run. 


But it didn’t take long for the wolf pack to gulp the liver, 
and Johnny could see that they were after him again. Johnny 
knew it would be nip and tuck if he ever made it home. Slowly 
the pack began to catch up again. Johnny had to throw another 
of his precious pig livers over the back to keep the wolves off 
the sleigh. Again his sled pulled away as the wolves grabbed 
and growled and gulped down the second liver. 


And now Johnny was really worried, for he had only one 
liver left, and a long way yet to go. This time as the wolves 


came close, he cut off a piece of the liver and threw it. But 
soon they were after him again, and he had to throw another 
piece, and another. Just as he broke over the hill where he 
could see his house, the last little piece of liver had to go. 
But Old Nell could see the safety of her barn ahead. Tired as 
she was, she ran as fast as ever. But so did the wolves. Johnny 
started calling and shouting in an effort to scare the wolves 
away. But still they came. 


And there in his house Mrs. Parmeteer, who had been waiting 
for her husband, could see Johnny and Old Nell racing toward 
home. Then she could see the pack of wolves racing behind 
them. She grabbed a large kettle in which she had been heat- 
ing water for her washing the following day. Just as Johnny 
came racing into the dooryard and past her, she swished the 
whole kettle of boiling hot water into the pack of wolves. 


Well, you never heard such a ki-yi-ing and yipping and howl- 
ing in your life. Every one of those wolves took to running in 
a different direction. And do you know, a wolf hasn’t been seen 
in this country since. 





Peter’s Sandals 
LEWIS A. ONDIS 


HE APOSTLE PETER, after giving up his boat and 

fishing, always followed the Master wherever he went. 

Hence he did a great deal of walking, for he had no horse 
or donkey to ride on as sometimes his Leader used to. As a 
consequence, his feet were often sore and especially so when 
his sandals were old and worn out. 


It happened that one time Peter’s sandals were so worn that 
he walked with great difficulty because his feet bled from step- 
ping on stones and thorns. The pain was very sharp, of 
course, but the good Peter suffered stoically and patiently, 
never complaining about it either to his fellow disciples or to 
his Master. 

One day the Lord noticed that Peter’s footprints on rocks and 
dust were covered with blood, though Peter had never men- 
tioned his worn out sandals and sore feet. 


“Peter,” said the Master as they came to a village a long 
distance from Jerusalem, “your sandals need some repair. Go 
into this village and look for a sandal maker and ask him to 
mend them for you. I'll wait for you here in the shade under 
this tall oak tree.” 

So Peter went into the hamlet to search for someone to re- 
pair his worn-out sandals. After inquiring among the people 
he casually met, he found a sandal repair shop and went in. 


In the shop was a kindly middle-aged man named Isaac. He 
greeted Peter in a friendly manner. “Good day, friend,” he 


When I was in Southern Italy studying dialect in preparation for my doc- 
toral dissertation on Phonology of the Cilentan Dialect, I was told a number 
of folk tales which had been the property of common people for many genera- 
tions. This one especially appealed to me, and I have attempted to retell it in 
the simple language and quiet humor in which it was told to me. L.A.O. 
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said. “Take a seat here near my work bench.” He pointed to 
a stool made of a part of a log. 


Peter sat down on the stool and raised his right foot to show 
it to the craftsman. “Can you mend my sandals?” he asked. 


“Oh, my friend,” exclaimed the sandal maker, “they are 
completely worn through and your feet are bleeding. Take 
them off, and I’ll see if I can repair them.” 


Peter took them off and handed them over to him. Their 
condition was beyond repair, but the good sandal maker set 
to work to mend them as best he could. While doing so, he 
asked, “Aren’t you the famous fisherman Simon, sometimes 
‘alled Cephas, who now goes by the name of Peter? It seems 
I have seen you casting nets into the sea.” 


“Ves, brother, I am known by all three names,” confirmed 
the Apostle, explaining that he had given up his fishing trade 
for the sublime spiritual life, and so on. 


The good man finally patched up the old sandals. “Here 
they are, Peter,” he said as he handed them over to him. 
They will last for a long while because I have put strong new 
soles on them. Try them on.” 


The Lord’s disciple put them on his feet. They fit well and 
he would no longer feel the sting of sharp stones and hot sand 
of the desert. “What’s the price of your labor for mending 
my sandals?” he asked. 


“T earn enough to buy food for my family by plying my 
trade,” he answered, “and I will not charge anything for 
mending your sandals. This is my chance to serve a great man 
who is not engaged in a money-making profession. Just re- 
member me in your prayers.” 


Peter thanked him sincerely and went out to rejoin the 
Master who was waiting in the shade under the high oak tree. 
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He showed Him the mended sandals, adding that the repair- 
man had refused payment for his labor and material. 


Some months later, Peter and the Master happened to pass 
again through this same village, and Peter wished to visit his 
benefactor, the sandal repairman, to express his appreciation 
for his kindness in repairing his sandals. So both of them 
entered the shop where they found Isaac working at his bench. 
On a straw over the shop floor lay a boy about fifteen years of 
age. Peter asked the craftsman who he was. 


The sandalman replied, “He is my son who has been para- 
lytic since infancy. He cannot use his arms or legs. We have 
to feed him and carry him from one place to another. All his 
limbs are worse than useless.” 

“Do you believe in God?” the Master asked. 


“Yes, we do in my house,” was the spontaneous reply. 


Jesus motioned to his disciple, and, speaking in Latin so the 
artisan wouldn’t understand, said, “Sana eum.” 


Peter, startled at the command, bowed, replying also in 
Latin, “But, Master, Thine is the power to perform miracles, 
not mine. I’m a simple fisherman.” 

The Lord persisted, saying: “After I go to my Father, you'll 
have to take my place. Therefore, begin now. Heal him.” 


So Peter, humbly obeying, held out his right hand over 


the paralytic lying on the straw mat on the shop floor and said, 
“Son of Isaac, rise and walk!” 


The boy jumped to his feet without the least difficulty as 
though he had been normal and healthy all his life. The good 
sandal maker cried with joy and amazement. He and the boy 
ran out of the shop to announce the miracle to the rest of the 
family who were in the upper part of the house. 


Peter and the Master meanwhile disappeared among the 
crowd and left town. 





EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Singers and Storytellers, edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wil- 
son M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell, is Publication XXX of the 
Texas Folklore Society. This intriguing and fascinating crazy 
quilt anthology has something for every reader’s palate. In- 
formal and discursive essays, recollections, serious observa- 
tions and whimsey, stories of all sorts of people by persons of 
varying temperaments—all are here in an excellently edited 
tribute to the skill and ingenuity of Texan—and other—folk- 
lorists. These twenty-nine articles comprise a book which 


will appeal to readers everywhere. (Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, 298 pp., $5.) 


Another regional volume, Kansas Folklore, edited by S. J. 
Sackett and William E. Koch, is equally as appealing and per- 
haps more significant than the book mentioned in the previ- 
ous review. Conceived by members of the Kansas Folklore 
Society, the book offers a kaleidoscopic picture of Kansas lore. 
The authors of the individual articles, who for the most part 
represent colleges in the state, have combined enthusiasm, skill, 
and shoe leather, for the materials have come, not from the 
archives, but from the people. Every facet of folklore is re- 
flected in this competently handled and at times exciting vol- 
ume. (University of Nebraska Press, 253 pp., $5.) 


Folk Legends of Japan by Richard M. Dorson, edited knowl- 
edgeably and printed attractively, is the rich harvest of the 
editor’s Fulbright professorship for one academic year at the 
University of Tokyo. This is a book that spans East and West, 
contributing substantially to people-to-people understanding. 
The brevity of most of the legends makes possible the in- 
clusion of wide-ranging materials. This book should not be 
claimed by folklorists only, for its significance extends to the 
needs and interests of laymen and to the purposes and re- 
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quirements of many school and college classes. The discern- 
ing introduction heightens the appreciation readers will find in 
the legends and lore which follow. (Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany, 256 pp., $4.75.) 


Merrily We Sing, edited by Harriet M. Pawlowska with an 
analysis of the music by Grace Engel, contains 105 Polish 
folksongs recorded mechanically from singers of Polish extrac- 
tion living in Detroit and represents the important character- 
istics of the Polish folksongs known throughout America. The 
music and Polish words and English translations are given 
for each song. (Wayne State University Press, 263 pp., $8.50.) 


Echoes of Africa in Folk Songs of the Americas by Beatrice 
Landeck is not so much a social or cultural history—as the title 
might suggest—as it is a lively and usable songbook which 
mirrors the spirit and verve of songs from the Caribbean, 
West Indies, Central and South America, and Southern United 
States. This collection of African-influenced music and com- 
panion commentary ought to set aflame the hearts of younger 
and older, toe-tapping Americans who want and deserve a more 
substantial rhythmic fare than much popular music provides. 
(David McKay Company, 184 pp., $5.95.) 

The Old-Time Cowboy by Ramon F. Adams, life-long student 
and collector of Western lore, recaptures in vivid and appropri- 
ate lingo the total life of the cowboy, not as he is known by 
way of kinescope, but as he knew himself. Less glamorous and 
certainly less plotted than the scenarios reveal, the cowboy’s 
story here has a ring of authority and warm human appeal. 
(The Maemillan Company, 354 pp., $7.50.) 


Two individuals who have long been known to York State 
folklorists, Dr. Warren S. (Butch) Walker, dean of Parsons 
College, and his wife Barbara, have gleaned from two Nigerian 
students, now studying in America, materials for Nigerian 
Folk Tales. The two-score tales, documented and commented 
upon by the editors, contain a variety of themes and situations 
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which are related imaginatively. The Walkers, who are now 
Fulbrighting at Ankara University, have inscribed this volume 
to Drs. Louis C. Jones and Harold W. Thompson—a worthy 
tribute to the two persons who launched and have guided the 
NYFS and NYFQ. (Rutgers University Press, 113 pp., $4.) 

In the August issue of American Heritage, Bruce Catton 
challenges with provocative words the manner in which the 
Civil War Centennial has been observed in many quarters. 
What he writes deserves thoughtful consideration, not only in 
terms of the present topic, but also in regard to our re- 
membrance of all things past. 


**Must the Centennial create out of borrowed costumes, old time music, and 
a plentiful use of blank cartridges, a musical comedy which implies that the 
6000,000 deaths caused by the Civil War had no real meaning? This kind of 
syrupy sentiment suggests that America’s most profound experience was simply 
a vastly entertaining misunderstanding. 


‘¢What do we think we’re commemorating? ‘‘Should we re-enact the starv- 
ing of the first prisoner of war, or New York’s Draft riots, or Sherman’s march 
to the sea? Obviously not. Rather the Centennial should remind us that the 
Civil War started a process which is still incomplete. 


‘‘Tt created one nation, destined for world leadership, with the undying 
responsibility of preserving freedom for all. The War brought Negro slavery to 
an end. In its blind, brutal, and all but unendurably expensive way, the War 
left us with no alternative to the task of creating, perfecting, and defending a 
one-class American citizenship. 


‘¢We shall lose something if in the Centennial observance we hesitate to ‘stir 
up controversy’ or touch some present-day issue which might leave thorns in 
our fingers. We are a grown-up people by now, or at least we think we are, and 
we do not need to go through this anniversary on tiptoe. If we do that, the 
Civil War was a needless catastrophe, now 100 years remote, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.’’ 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


Sights and Sounds 


BLUES FANS have struck pay dirt in a group of recently released 
recordings. Folkways, always in the fore when it comes to panning out 
the folk music treasures of past and present, continues to lead the way 
in preserving a strong-box of the blues tradition. Prestige-Bluesville 
is close behind in this recording rage. Venerable singers who reached 
recording heights in the late ’20’s and ’30’s have been rescued from 
comparative oblivion, and their rich voices continue to sound off with 
plenty of vitality and emotional impact. Little Brother Montgomery 
(Folkways FG 3527), a 55-year old Louisiana-born performer, sings 14 
varied selections, such as: ‘‘Crescent City Blues,’’ ‘‘Storyville Blues,’’ 
‘West 46th Street Boogie,’’ and ‘‘ Pallet on the Floor.’’ The Folkways 
examples usually present straight-forward, unadorned versions, but 


here the blues heritage is accompanied by the heavy beat of a rhythm 
section. A comparable offering, Prestige-Bluesville’s Tasty Blues, 
(1012), also uses dressed-up accompaniments and duplicates ‘‘ Pleading 
Blues’’ and ‘‘ Vicksburg Blues.”’ 


Memphis Slim, 46-year old Peter Chatman, also shows up on a pair 
of disks with these two labels. He gets the rhythm treatment on 
Chicago Blues for Folkways (FG 3536) where he ably demonstrates 
boogie-woogie piano styles and sings his realistic observations on civil 
rights. The P-B release, Just Blues (1018), mixes traditional styles 
with other modern touches. 


Lightnin’ Hopkins, who has made the blues scene many times in 
the current revival, adds to his list of recordings with P-B’s 
Lightnin’ (1019). These rugged, personalized vocals lack some of the 
vigor that he has supplied on other disks of recent years. K. C. Blues 
(P-B 1023) re-introduces K. C. Douglas to a large group of followers 
in a dozen traditional and individual blues. K. C., too, sounds more 
relaxed and easy-going than usual, although ‘‘I’ve Got a Good Thing 
Now’’ ranks at the top of any blues performance. The Barrel House 
Blues of Speckled Red (Folkways FG 3555) indicates that 69-year old 
Rufus Perryman has both youthful vigor and outlook as he adds per. 
sonal touches to hit tunes of recent decades. Introducing Memphis 
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Willie B. is a recording by a 50-year old Tennessean with harsh, 
energetic vocals and his own harmonica and guitar-playing. ‘‘Overseas 
Blues’’ and ‘‘Worried Man Blues’’ are unforgettable portions of this 
Prestige-Bluesville number (1034). 


MORE BLUES can be heard on other recordings of the past months. 
Blind Gary Davis-Harlem Street Singer (P-B 1015), born in South 
Carolina 66 years ago, presents special, individual techniques along 
with those he adapted from Blind Willie Johnson. His urban sur- 
roundings have had little influence on his exuberant ‘‘Twelve Gates to 
the City’’ and ‘‘Death Don’t Have No Mercy.’’ Brownie McGhee and 
Sonny Terry, who stem from this same blues tradition but who have 
had much more exposure in the past decade, give up ten selections 
for Prestige-Bluesville on Blues All Around My Head (1020), but 
their old spirit is dissipated into unnecessary refinements. Lonnie 
Johnson in Blues and Ballads (P-B 1011) proves that a 60-year old 
can accept new ideas as he molds the blues to slow, dreamy harmonies. 
His original touches to ‘‘Memories of You’’ and ‘‘St. Louis Blues,’’ 
however, are intriguing. Slim Shouts—The Blues of Sunnyland Slim 
(P-B 1016) consists of vocals by a 54-year old Mississipian who gets the 
full-blown treatment of rhythm section and electric organ. Candid 
Records joins this blues chorus with the doubtful claim that Otis 
Spahn Is the Blues (CJM 8001). With many years of piano-playing 
behind him, although only 31, Spahn performs ‘‘Great Northern 
Stomp”’ as the only outstanding contribution in his medley of un- 
distinguished vocals. Mildred Anderson is obviously young from her 
picture on the cover of her P-B recording of No More In Life (1017), 
and her up-to-date style fits in with today’s rhythm-and-blues music 
more closely than with the traditional blues. 


FROM SIMILAR BACKGROUNDS comes an interesting trio of re- 
cordings. Negro Folk Rhythms (Folkways FA 2374) features Ella 
Jenkins and the Goodwill Spiritual Choir, of Chicago, in an informa- 
tive survey that progresses from the simple rhythms of work tunes to 
the complex harmonies of spirituals. Solos and group vocals illustrate 
the progression of styles that leads to a climax with contrasting 
arrangements of ‘‘Old Time Religion.’’ Folk-Lyric Records furnishes 
another notable field recording called Country Negro Jam Sessions 
(FL 111), but which is actually a round-up of a variety of blues and 
boogie-woogie styles in rural Louisiana. The end result is a first-rate 
production with 14 titles, of which ‘‘Jelly Roll’’ and ‘‘I’ve Got 
Religion’’ are the most skillfully performed. Bill Mc Adoo Sings, Vol. 
2 (Folkways FA 2449) is an encore by a 23-year old self-taught singer. 
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He combines a brilliant voice for folk singing with an ability to 
compose folk-like melodies that stress misfortunes in race relations. 


AN ASSORTMENT of recorded folk music is available for the less- 
specialized enthusiast. Folkways furnishes a pair of releases of The 
Folk Music of the Newport Folk Festival (FA 2431 and FA 2432). 
The four sides draw on the first two years of the affair. The 23 
selections are arranged to indicate degrees of musical authenticity as 
performed on the Newport stage. Starting with 70-year old O. J. 
Abbott and singers and instrumentalists from Folk Lyric’s Country 
Negro Jam Sessions, the contributors include Patrick Clancey, Pete 
Seeger, Alan Mills, and Frank Warner—who should have been placed 
far ahead of the New Lost City Ramblers. Folkways parades a fine 
quality of folk flavor in this panorama even if it concludes with songs 
by un-folk-like John Greenway and Guy Carawan. Alan Mills and Jean 
Carignan combine talents in a happy blending of singing and fiddling 
for a Folkways item of that title (XG 3532). Mills makes striking use of 
the research of Helen Creighton and Edith Fowke, furnishes versions of 
his own, and adds two dialect stories that tend to be burlesques. Sam 
Hinton Sings the Song of Men (Folkways FA 2400) is an intriguing 
program of the rugged, sophisticated, and religious. This ocea- 
nographer has gone in over his depth on some of the numbers, however. 


Pick Temple, a relative newcomer to the shelves of folk recordings, 
provides an easy-to-listen-to Prestige recording, The Pick of the Crop 
(13008). He draws on the music of others while the Ives-like per- 
formance ranges from ‘‘ Bunker Hill”’ to ‘‘ Floyd Collins.’’ In Come and 
Go With Me (Vanguard VRS 9052), another of The Weavers, Ronnie 
Gilbert, shows off solo abilities. In typical Weaver fashion, she 
harmonizes melodiously and shifts in mood and language with polished 
proficiency. 


Two significant creators of folk styles receive tributes on a pair of 
recordings. Cisco Houston Sings the Songs of Woody Guthrie for 
Vanguard (VRS 9089). Just before Houston’s untimely death he 
made this memorable, sympathetic survey of Guthrie’s compositions 
and musical style. Obray Ramsey Sings Jimmie Rodgers Favorites, on 
the Prestige (13009) label, and effectively duplicates the tunes and 
techniques of this early popularizer of country music and Negro blues. 


FROM EUROPE comes another interesting review of traditional 
musical styles. Monitor supplies most of these numbers with expert 
concert programs. Folk Songs of France (MF 339) examines the lengthy 
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musical traditions of six regions. The choral performances and the 
orchestral selections are brilliantly arranged to preserve much of the 
original quality. Folkways uses vocals by Lucie de Vienne Blane, with 
English horn and oboe accompaniments, to survey the ancient 
melodious features of Songs of the Auvergne (FW 8778). A plainer 
setting might not be so appropriate for these haunting refrains. 
Monitor’s musical examination of Jtaly (MF 345) consists of a dozen 
arrangements of regional dances and songs that are mostly about 
women. The Monitor recording Spain (MF 357) is a program of songs 
and dances by Lutys de Luz. In addition to the flamenco pieces, there 
are other typical rhythmic performances. Songs of the Spanish War, 
Vol. I, is Folkways’ (FH 5436) commemoration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the start of that conflict. One side consists of songs of the 
Lincoln Brigade and shows an early use of folk tunes; the other is 
made up of ‘‘Six Songs for Democracy,’’ by Ernest Busch and chorus, 
with notes by Paul Robeson and Berthold Brecht. This reissue of a 
1940 release, however, has no tone quality. 


FROM LATIN AMERICA AND AFRICA come more examples of 
local traditions. Maria Luisa Buchino and her Llameros perform 


characteristic dances of Chile (MF 342) and Argentine (MF 343) for 
Monitor. Both titles are also available in stereo which adds to the im- 
pressiveness of the contrasts in programs that combine vigorous and 
romantic airs. The pair also indicates the mixture of European and 
Indian musical influences that survive at present. 


Music of the Cameroons was collected by Robert and Pat Ritzent- 
haler for Folkways (FE 43872) in 1959. Their compilation reflects 
musical patterns in ordinary events as men, women, and children play 
or sing lullabies, drinking songs, ceremonial music, and Christian 
hymns. Yes and No is the result of a year and a half collecting tales, 
stories, riddles, and proverbs in Liberia by Alta Jablow (Horizon). 
Even in translation, the collection furnishes considerable insight into 
unique varieties of folkways. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND ASIA are sources of additional folk 
materials. Here, too, Monitor supplies the largest portion with a 
number of recordings by folk ensembles from the concert stage. 
Rumanian Wedding (MF 348) consists of 14 selections including 
demonstrations of the hora and other dances by men and women and 
different groups of instrumentalists. Music of Yugoslavia: Dalmatia 
(MF 349) is a program of both delicate and robust harmonies by well- 
trained voices of The Dalmatian Singers. Brilliant and colorful 
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patterns are displayed by the Croation Song and Dance Ensemble on 
Lado (MF 344). Merrily We Sing, is a volume of 105 Polish folk songs 
collected and edited by Harriet M. Pawlowska (Wayne State Univ. 
Press). All of the informants but one were born in Poland and moved 
to Detroit. Collected in 1941, the music and words in this volume 
reveal some unusual relationships in the ballad tradition. 


Branko Krsmanovich Chorus at Carnegie Hall (MP 576) is the 
Monitor recording of a November 1960 performance by 80 mixed 
voices. These expert vocalists from Yugoslavia supply a spirited 
selection of Latin, Creole, Negro, Slavic, Italian, Russian, and also 
their native music. Rakhel (Monitor 350) draws on music from the 
eastern Mediterranean as she mixes emotional melodies that are lively 
and solemn. Songs of Love, Play and Protest introduces Frank Schildt 
(Folkways FW 8774), who patterns his program after the European 
troubadours. He also introduces Yiddish, Calypso, and Boer tunes and 
makes a parody of his rendition of ‘‘Sam Hall.’’ 


Paul Konoplenko who has spent much of 50 years playing and 
composing music of the Ukraine proves his masterful techniques for 
Folkways on The Kobza—Songs and Tunes (FW 8705). His songs and 
ballads on the lute-like instrument are both ancient and modern. 
Soviet Army Chorus and Band (MP 542) is Monitor’s fourth record- 
ing by this musically proficient aggregation. Most of the dozen airs 
deal with recent impressions of the Soviet and the Red Army while 
actual folk traditions are minimized. India Today uses legends and 
religious writing as inspiration for rhythmic dances for several 
purposes. The Period (SPL 750) recording includes glittering per- 
formances by vocalists, musical ensembles, and actual dancers. 


W.G.T. 








Dr. Botkin’s column will be included in the next issue. 
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Mrs. Pierce recalls another Halloween. “Some boys—who 
knows who they were?—carried a white goat up to the same 
floor. When the old maid preceptoress dashed out of her room 
to see what was causing the commotion, that goat took after 
her and chased her up and down the hall until at last she 
regained the safety of her room.” With grim satisfaction, Mrs. 


Pierce added, “And you can bet she stayed there the rest of the 
night.” 


I remember one day when our debate coach thought it would 
be expedient to fetch his umbrella. Several of us remained 
in the car for what seemed to be an interminable time before 
our coach emerged from the fine arts building and rushed to 
the car in a wet and disheveled condition. He carried no 
umbrella, but in his hand he clutched four or five four-by-six 
cards. He had unwittingly retrieved the cards labeled “um- 
brella” from his file of jokes and illustrations. 


And there was the professor in graduate school who guarded 
his mimeographed examinations as though they were gold 
bricks. But on the day before a mid-term exam he absent- 
mindedly left a pile of newly-mimeographed tests on the desk in 
the main hall. A member of the class saw them and took one 
for the brethren who devoted the evening to the preparing of 
answers such as the professor was never likely to see again. 
The answers were then compiled and mimeographed. After 
the exams were distributed and the professor had left us to 
write our papers, we put our names on the mimeographed 
sheets and turned them in. We were each given an A plus. 
This story has since been bandied about a good deal, and I have 
heard two students of later classes claim the story for their 
own college generations. 


Can you top these? I am sure you can, and in the process 
we can underscore the fact that in the good old days there 
was also some pretty wild horse play. 
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David J. Winslow’s article tells of two epitaphs found in 
Gloversville. Another inscription from the Prospect Hill Cem- 
etery has been sent in by Robert M. Palmer, a physician and 
Fulton County historian. Dr. Palmer’s exact transcription 
reads: 


In memory of 
Mr. PuHiwo MILLs 


In the mysterious providence 

of God: he was suddenly remov 
ed from life while on his way 
to Schenectady on the night 

of Dee. 30, 1835 in the 45 year 
of his age. He was driving on 
the bank of the canal when h 

is sleigh upset & he was thrown 
upon the ice, caught under a 
part of his load & there found 
the next morning alone, help 


less, dead. 


It shocked the soul when first we heard 
The dreadful new P. Mills is dead. 


Be still and know that I am God. 


Ps. 46-10. 


The editors plan to devote a portion of the Spring issue to 
articles on the teaching of folklore in schools and colleges and 
to articles by students. Already several splendid articles have 
been solicited and received. We hope other instructors and 
students will submit manuscripts for this special issue. 
Through this issue we wish to make a distinct contribution 
to the teaching and dissemination of folklore to tomorrow’s 
specialists. 


CO. 1. W. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Leon N. Armer, 234 Parish Road, Honeoye Falls, is assist- 


ant district attorney at the Monroe County Courthouse, Roches- 
ter. 


Miriam Biskin, 258 Remsen Street, Cohoes, an English 
teacher in Cohoes High School, was formerly a student of Dr. 
Louis C. Jones and Dr. Harold W. Thompson. 


Ray B. Browne, 2410 Sauk Place, Lafayette, Indiana, is an 
assistant professor of English at Purdue University. 


Archie Green, a specialist and interpreter of laborlore, is 
librarian and assistant professor at the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


Per Guldbeck is curator at The Farmers’ Museum of the 
New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown. 


Charles H. Huguenin, 251 West 261 Street, New York 71, is 
a member of the English faculty at Pace College and a con- 
tributing editor of NY FQ. 


Lewis A. Ondis, 15 Ondis Avenue, Athens, Ohio, is professor 
of romance philology at Ohio University. 


Alfred B. Rollins, Jr., RFD 1, New Paltz, is professor of 
history at the SUCE, New Paltz. 


Ruth Rubin, 245 West 107 Street, New York 25, is a specialist 
in Yiddish folklore and a concert artist in the field. She is 
presently instructing a course, titled “Yiddish Folksong, Re- 
flecting a Bygone Era,” at The New School. Mrs. Rubin is 
editor of A Treasury of Jewish Folksong and of the forth- 
coming History of Yiddish Folksong. Her article is adapted 
from one which appeared in a special American-Jewish folklore 
issue of Recall, edited by NY FQ columnist, B. A. Botkin. 
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Charles F. Wells is chairman of English at SUCE, Oswego. 


Alice G. Willis, 110 Paris Road, New Hartford, is author of 
a children’s story, The Pony That Wanted to Go Home. 


David J. Winslow, RFD 1, Mayfield, is a reporter for the 
Gloversville Leader-Herald. 


Robert H. Woodward, 1535 Willowgate Drive, San Jose 24, 
California, is associate professor of English at San Jose State 
College. 











The plates for this issue were destroyed in a fire which recently 
leveled the publishing house of The Freeman’s Journal in Cooperstown. 
Fortunately, galley proofs were in the editor’s possession and new type 
has been set. 

The editorial associates of the NYFQ extend best wishes to Gordon 
Fowler and Rowan Spraker and their colleagues as they make plans for 
rebuilding their plant which has published NYFQ since the first issue. 























ANNUAL WINTER MEETING 


The annual Winter Meeting of the New York FouxKuors So- 
creTY will be held at the New York Historical Society Audi- 
torium, 170 Central Park West (at 77th Street), New York, 
on Saturday, March 3, 1962, at 2:00 P. M. The program, de- 
tails about which will be mailed to the members in February, is 
open to the public without charge. 











Tur New York FOo.iKuore Society is engaged in the promo- 
tion of studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in 
the New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk 
materials. Included in tke fields of interest of the Quarterly 
are customs and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, 
tall tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, prov- 
erbs and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and 
witcheraft, grave inseriptions, place names, local types of archi- 
tecture, homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian 
and the frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 844 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 

















